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s TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.00 per annum, (or 
$3.50 including the ting and free delivery by mail of the Pict- 
are-Premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.) Four copies, $10, 
which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $25 
for a club of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a 
copy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their re- 





prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
picture premiums, when they are desired. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. (See paragraph on 
“ POSTAGE” below.) Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 4 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $8, (or $3.50, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) (See Publishers’ Department.) 20 cents ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. (See 
paragraph on “ POSTAGE” below.] The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT (#3) will be sent together for $5.60. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
Picture Premiums when they are desired. 


Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
ter if it is possible to geteither a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft 
on New York ; if you must send currency by mail,do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Hither people are care- 
Jess, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: ” CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL ISAT O79 =m oe oon Or8dTD ia.'' 


Postage.—According to the new U. 8. Postal Law the Post- 
age on all Periodicals must be paid in advance at the New York post- 
office, instead of at the Subscriber’s office as heretofore. All new 
and renewing Subscribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION or PLY- 
MOUTH PULPIT must, th , send, in addition to all other mon- 
eys, the requisite 20 cents to pay the Postage for the year. 


Che Outlook. 


We wouldn't believe it if it were told us by any 
one else, but when Dean Stanley says every 
American is proud of Washington (as the Dean 
did remark in the course of his sermon in West- 
minster Abbey on July 4th), we feel fully justified 
in hurrahing, and in hoping that no American 
will be vulgar enough to dispute the Dean’s state- 
ment, made on the same occasion, that every 
American is proud of his English ancestry. 

——- +e 

Two or three hundred additional Washingtons 
will soon be demanded by the Grangers, and were 
they found they would not be asked for “‘ pledges” 
nor would they be harassed by any “ conditions.” 
The Executive Committee of the National Grange 
earnestly recommends to the fraternity the forma- 
tion of co-operative societies upon the Rochdale 
plan. The planis practicable, and promises great 
benefit to all participants, but the executive of 
each society must possess a rare combination of 
integrity, commercial experience, and administra- 
tive ability. In what particular trade or profes- 
sion are we likely to find such men? And if haply 
afew could be found, how many Granger Clubs are 
there, or how many religious societies even, who 
would not immediately give them a lesson in dis- 
honesty by asking them to take less compensation 
than they deserve ? 

— +. 

William H. Hare, Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Niobrara, who has spent much 
time among the Indians, says the Sioux chiefs 
represent a people numbering about 35,000, who 
in the past have been among the fiercest of the 
meat-eating tribes of the Northwest. No one who 
has mingled with them can doubt that, however 
far short of his wishes their present condition may 
be, it is strikingly advanced to what it was a few 
years ago. Civilization has been effecting slow 
but real victories ; missions have been advancing ; 
children are being gathered into schools; and 
Christian women engaged in the mission work are 
to-day living undisturbed in districts where, but 
five years ago, few white men except squaw men 
would have dared to show their faces. But, un- 
fortunately for the trust and quiet which such 
efforts engender, and in which they flourish, the 
Sioux, like Naboth in sacred history, and the poor 
man in Nathan’s parable, own something very dear 
to them which a more powerful neighbor covets. 
It is the couritry known as the Black Hills of Da- 
kota. The Indians’ attachment to it is a passion. 
And well it may be, for this district is the kernel 

















the rest of their land is sun-baked and blasted by 
scorching siroccos, these hills are reported as at- 
tracting frequent showers. The soil of the valleys 
in these hills is reported to be rich and deep, 
and carpeted with grass and flowers ; and while 
much of the rest of their reserve is utterly tree- 
less, and the traveler seeks in vain for wood 
enough to heat water to make a cup of coffee 
with, these hills are well covered with elm, and 
oak, and pine. No wonder the Indians cling 
to this territory asa last hope. ‘‘ That,” says the 
Bishop, “they will willingly surrender it, driven 
to the wall as they already are, is, I fear, a fond 
hope. But if they will, manifestly we should be 
prepared to pay them so liberally and judiciously 
that the loss of this part of their land shall re- 
dound to their good. As, however, these In- 
dians are a brave and warlike people, as they 
love their homes passionately, and as all the past 
has ‘revealed to them that the white man has no 
pity, we should not be surprised if, insisting now 
on buying with money what the Indian does not 
wish to sell, we drive him to frenzy, our covetous 
enterprise end in massacre, and we pay for the 
Indian’s land less in mouey than in blood.” 
—- — 

We are glad to note every prominent attack 
that is made upon the vicious old political war- 
ery, ‘‘ Measures, not men.” Like many other half 
truths, this saying has done more harm than a 
skillful lie could have done, and its mischievous 
career will not end so long as voting the straight 
ticket is incontrovertible evidence of political 
consistency. Dr. Peabody in his centennial ora- 
tion at Cambridge, says, ‘‘if there be any one les- 
son taught us by our early history it is that men, 
not measures, created, saved, exalted our nation.” 
And no man who can recall the spirit of the legis- 
lation, platforms and public sentiment of the 
past fifteen years can doubt that the lesson is 
still being taught, although in inverse order. 

——— +o —— ° 


But are we justified in believing with the 
author of the oration from which we have quoted, 
that were Washington now a candidate for the 
Chief Magistracy of the nation he could not be 
elected? We believe that no political combina- 
tion could prevail against the man with a sense of 
whose fitness the American public were once fully 
impressed. Lincoln’s second election was almost 
a perfect refutation of fears like those of Dr. Pea- 
body, and less prominent cases are quoted in 
every neighborhood. Such exceptions are not 
numerous, it is true, but neither are the men who 
make them possible. We imagine the majority 
of American voters are mentally in search of just 
such a man as Washington for the next campaign. 

——__—~- pe ——— 


The Spectator opens a paragraph in this severe 
but truthful style: ‘‘The Fiji Islands have been 
annexed, and the islanders, as usual, are passing 
away.” Reading this and recalling the results of 
the civilization which was imparted to the Sand- 
wich Islanders and to the aborigines of America, 
one is led to wonder whether it is really civiliza- 
tion that savages obtain by casual acquaintance- 
ship with soldiers, sailors, and traders, and 
whether the “‘ civilizing spirit” of the nineteenth 
century is any more disinterested, or even as much 
so, as that of the sixteenth. 

—_ +a —_—__—. 


It does really seem, wise books to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that a little bit of goodness and 
knowledge of rectitude has somehow and some 
way strayed into human nature—even heathen 
nature. In anew book on the religions of Japan 
we find, among some matter which is purely dog- 
matic and other which is very silly, such injunc- 
tions as this: ‘If you desire to practice true 
virtue, learn to stand in awe of the Unseen, and 
that will prevent you from doing wrong. Makea 
vow to the God who rules over the unseen, and 
cultivate the conscience implanted in you, and 
then you will never wander from the way.” We 
find also a reminder that the gods “‘are not to be 
annoyed with greedy petitions,” and a prayer is 
published in which appears the petition, ‘‘ Deign 
to bless me by correcting the unwitting faults 





which I have committed,” 





LOVES VISITATION. 
By Harriet McEwen KIMBALL, 


AS ever yet the world so rare! 
The long, fair day! the tender night! 
A fragrant thrill pervades the air— 
Spring’s ever newly waked delight. 


It floods the azure realm above; 
It quickens all the sod below ; 
It is the very soul of Love, 
And song and bloom its overflow. 


No living thing unce ious d 
But knows the depth of this delight, 

And filled with joy and unashamed 
Leaves joy to fashion joy aright. 


The bluebird’s note is all his own; 

The thrush one matchless song repeats ; 
And murmurs Love translates alone 

Hint how the brooding dove-heart beats. 


At eve the stars grow dim with dreams ; 
At morn the wandering waysides blush ; 

More sweet the brook’s low babble seems, 
Wedwith the woodland’s happy hush. - 


Beneath the sapphire-gleaming arch 

Like mated swans the white clouds sail ; 
And consciously yon lovely larch 

Lets down her swaying vernal veil. 


And picturing scenes where lance and spur 
Por Love their utmost valor spent, 

Lo! in the fields a golden stir— 
The dandelions’ tournament. 





As on the wings of old romance 
The pageant of the fields shall pass; 
Where now the golden flowers glance 
Pale phantoms float across the grass. 


But each returning Spring of time 
Love—Love shall still be born anew; 
The spirit of an Heavenly clime 
Crown Earth with bridal bloom and dew. 





AUNT BILOXI. 
By Rose Terry Cooxke. 


HAT was her name, whether it be credible 
or not; it was set down in the big Bible at 
home. 

Grandfather Spicer, the oldest man in Newtown, 
had heard Parson Pitcher baptize her, and seen 
the queer look with which that peculiar man 
turned the paper the child’s name was written on 
upside down and inside out and end for end, at 
last giving it a significant little shake as if he did 
not believe his eyes, and with a sharp glance over 
his spectacles at tranquil Deacon Wells proceed- 
ing with a vigorous ‘“‘H-e-e-m” to perform the 
ceremony. 

Grandfather Spicer always said—and he was 
sexton then—that after meeting Parson Pitcher 
went out of the middle door, without looking to 
right or left, and growling under his breath, 

‘** Biloxi! Biloxi! I had a mind to say Beelze- 
bub, and have done !” 

But that was her name, and after you knew her 
you did not mind it much, she was so good, so gen- 
tle, so quaint and tender. She was an old maid ; 
not, as she often said, because she meant to be, but 
because she could not help it. Once Aunt Biloxi 
had been.a pretty young girl, delicate asa birch 
sapling, with shy, soft hazel eyes, and wild-rose 
tints on her cheek, shining brown hair, and 
lips crimson as the apple blossoms in bud, and 
then she ‘‘kept company” with Sherman Spicer, 
gran’ther Spicer’s only son. 

They ‘‘set up” in the keeping room every Sun- 
day night ; they went to singing school together 
Saturday evenings, and from opposite sides of the 
schoolhouse raised fresh young voices in a certain 
sort of unison, a mild rapture to them ; they went 
strawberrying in the fragrant grasses of June, and 
huckleberrying in the sweet-fern thickets in 
August, and to apple-bees and husking frolics in 
winter; their prim caresses limited to a rare 
and shame-faced kiss on the door-step at parting, 
or a decorous hug on a sleighing frolic, just to 
keep the buffalo robe properly about her. 

They meant to be married soon, and the home- 
made linen was half ready, when Sherman went 
to Maine for one season’s lumbering, undertook to 
drive a “‘ jam,” was caught between two logs and 
went under forever. 4 

Aunt Biloxi never said much about it, but she 
never allowed another man to ask her love ; she 
was as much a widow in her blue linen gown as if 


yards of crape and tarletane had advertised her ; 
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a silhouette of the deceased Sherman hung always 
over the chest of drawers in her bed-room, and 
her loving memory endowed those hard outlines 
with all the graces of her lover’s light red hair 
and light green eyes, his kindly smile, and his 
bashful affection ; but never could any other love 
induce her to banish that black visage from her 
wall or her heart. She staid in the old homestead 
always; she nursed her father, a harmless little 
man, down to his grave; she tended her blind 
mother for years with the sweetest and most pa- 
tient care ; and when she too died, and Jeduthun 
Wells, her only brother, moved into the house, 
she still remained there, for in her father’s will he 
had left among other legacies ‘‘ a home” to Biloxi 
for her life in the old house. 

Curious provision ! for what does it mean ? Lodg- 
ing merely, or board ; the garret, or the best bed- 
room ? and do all these together make a home ? or 
who can leave that intangible thing in a will, as 
if it were a horse or a family Bible 

Indeed, if one follows out the idea. how many 
people really know what ‘‘a home” is? Happily 
for Aunt Biloxi she carried it about with her, and 
all her brother’s children, his bustling wife, and 
Jed himself recognized her centrality, if that is its 
name, and were at home with and for her at once, 

So she grew old in the kindliest fashion, gentle, 
unselfish, loving ; a comfort to the sick and sad, a 
delight to the happy who loved her as lovers love 
moontight, but as old-fashioned and as ignorant of 
the modern World’s ways as the wife of Noah 
might be could she arise from her long sleep and 
come amongst us to-day.  ~-~saiaSgt’ eng 

She went her placid way among milk-pans and 
spinning-wheels, after the ‘‘ constant service of the 
antique world,” quite content with her quiet life ; 
knitting innumerable stockings, mending all the 
rents, and sewing on all the buttons, while Jed’s 
wife flew round in dairy and cheese-room, and 
brewed, baked and washed with the fury of a real 
New England housekeeper. 

It was Aunt Biloxi who kept the ‘“ posy-bed” in 
order, who had set out an old-fashioned damask 
rose by the gate and a white rose by the front 
door ; who fed and petted the chickens and nursed 
the weakling lambs to life in cotton-wool by the 
chimney-corner; she who made incredible pin- 
cushions and knit lace, who could manufacture 
quilts and nut-cakes better than anybody in 
Newtown, and who coaxed the bees out of their 
eye-teeth, as old Isr’el said; and though the en- 
lightened mind of to-day might perhaps raise a 
doubt about bees having eye-teeth, still the 
phrase meant a great deal—to his hearers ! 

So in that simple, homely, uneventful life, that 
even yet lurks here and there among the hills in 
northern New England, Aunt Biloxi lived to be 
sixty before her first adventure. Her hair was 
silver white, and lay smoothly on her small head, 
covered by a spotted lace cap—a cap, candor 
compels me to acknowledge, much like a night- 
cap in shape, and tied with bobbinet strings, differ- 
ing from that she wore to sleep in only in material, 
and the small prim bow of figured ribbon pinned 
right on top. Her kind, sweet face was lined and 
cross-lined with wrinkles, her teeth were gone, 
and she looked older than her years, but her 
lovely hazel eyes still wore their calm, innocent 
expression, a little saddened, it may be, with all 
those past tears, yet serene and pure. 

Her dress was quaint enough, for in all these 
years its form had seareely changed, though now 
the straight scant skirt, the pleated waist, the 
mutton-leg sleeves, were shaped out of alpaca or 
mousseline de laine instead of home-spun linen or 
linsey-woolsey. She still wore a little crimped 
ruffle in the neck of her dress, and a string of gold 
beads tight round her throat, and her Sunday 
attire was an old merino shawl, yellow as to its 
whiteness, but otherwise unspotted, that had 
been her mother’s, and a Leghorn bonnet, decked 
with any amount of green satin ribbon, and 
shaded by an ancient tamboured black lace veil. 

Now, among the other things little Deacon 
Wells left to his two children was a tract of wild 
land, chiefly woodland, in the northern part of 
Vermont, that he bequeathed to Biloxi, because 
it was of small value, and a woman can get along 

with very little, we all know. Moreover, she was 
an old maid, and Jeduthun had four children ; he 
must have the farm and the house and the thou- 
sand dollars Deacon Wells had scraped together. 
The wild lands and the five hundred dollars in 
savings bank, that had been her mother’s, should 
go to Biloxi, and satisfy the deacon’s sense of jus- 
tice, or what he called so. It sounded immense, 
four hundred acres of land, but it amounted to 
- nothing. All that had been cleared of it was a 


small farm on its southern edge, the rent from 
which paid the taxes on the rest, so that Biloxi 
was neither better nor worse off for owning it. 

But it happened that a certain cousin of hers, 
whose dreadful name was Jaazaniah Wells, had 
left Newtown when a very young man, to try his 
fortune in New York. His Yankee shrewdness, 
energy and thrift found their sphere in the busi- 
ness life of a great city. He was sixty-five years 
old now, and a rich man in everybody's eyes but 
his own. Riches are so indefinite! I have seena 
very rich man in feeling who had a thousand dol- 
lars a year, and I have seen a pitifully poor man 
with fifty thousand. Jaazaniah Wells was one of 
this last kind. With a splendid house, two very 
dashing and fashionable daughters, a wife who 
toiled like a slave to keep up to the standard of 
her husband’s reputed wealth, and a son who 
smoked, drank and gambled like a lord, as his 
father sadly yet proudly owned, this poor man 
felt daily the care, the grind, the apprehension of 
the most gnawing poverty ; and at this age, when 
he should have been resting from his hard work 
and enjoying the money he had worked for, hej 
was eagerly entering into new speculations and 
casting about him to find means of making more 
money and more care! Among the rest of his de- | 
vices to this end he had bought an iron furnace 
and two or three mies, but was greatly in want 
of woodland for making charcoa!, and ene was 
so accessible as the five hundred acres Biloxi 
owned. So, after forty-five years of s1.07¢e and 
estrangement, he remembered his dear cousin 
and sent up an offer for her acres of timber. 

Biloxi would have sold it at vncoo, for cha had 
no more worldly wisdom than one of her new- 
hatched chickens, but Jeduthun was “cute”: he 
had his say about the matter in this fashion : 
‘Don’t ye do no sech thing, B’loxy! you hear 
tome. I low the land ain’t no good to yeas ’tis, 
but he ain't a feller to give what a thing’s wuth 
fust go off, not ef I know him. More’n that, ef 
the land’s wuth somethin’ to him, it’s wuth some- 
thin’ to somebody else ; ’nd I'd inquire around ’nd 
see what other folkses idees about sech lands be ; 
ask Squire Simmons. And fin’lly to conclude, as 
the minister ses, I wouldn't never sell the land to 
nobody ; you kin sell the timber jest as good as 
not, and there’s the land left; an’ timber’ll grow 
again, grow to white pine like enough.” 

‘Well, Jeduthun, jest as you thinks best ; the 
land’ll go to you and your’n in the end on't, so you 
better ask Squire Simmons yourself.” 

The Squire shook his grizzled head over the 
proposal; it was a very poor offer for all that 
beech and maple, and the acres of white pine just 
fit for pine lumber, and a mill-privilege right there 
on the mountain-side ; so Biloxi,wrote to Jaaza- 
niah that she would not sell. 

But ‘‘ Jay Welles,” as his remodelled name ran, 
was quite able to wait for his ends to come about ; 
certain mines he wanted to own were not yet 
within reach, and he did not offer any better 
terms to Aunt Biloxi, but wrote her an off-hand, 
kindly sort of a letter, professing to be glad at the 
renewal of their old acquaintance, and urging her 
to come down to New York and spend Thanksgiv- 
ing at his house, for old times’ sake, and to make 
acquaintance with his family. A polite note from 
his wife, written on fashionable note-paper, re- 
peated the request. Aunt Biloxi was pleased. 
The utter simpleness of her nature led her to be- 
lieve everything she heard or saw with childlike 
credulity. Jeduthun was not so easy to be de- 
luded. He sniffed audibly at the letter. 

‘* Want to go, Biloxy ?” 

‘* Well, I should kinder like to, Jed. I haven't 
seen Jaazaniah this forty-five year. I used to set 
a good deal by him when we was mates to school.” 

‘* But how about gettin’ to York ?” 

‘* That comes kinder providential, for Miss Sim- 
mons says the Squire an’ she is goin’ down in two 
weeks ; that ain’t fur off from Thanksgivin’.” 

“Well! well! well! Fools ain’t all dead yet, 
that’s a fact. Look a here, B’loxy, Jaaz is sot on 
them wood-lots o’ yourn, ’nd he jest wants to coax 
you outen ‘em ; that’s his idee. Do you expect he 
cares a darn about seein’ on ye, when he’s done 
without five an’ forty year? He's an old fox, that 
critter, now I tell ye! You jest go down to York, 
an’ afore you know it he'll have them Orleens lots 
out of ye for fifty cents an acre.” 

‘““Why, Jee-duthun Wells!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished old lady ; ‘‘he never said a word in his 
letter only jest to have me come an’ spend Thanks- 
givin’.” 

‘Well, what ef he didn’t—but ‘tain’t no use 
talkin’ to you, B’loxy ! you'd b’lieve the Old Boy 


me a promise in writin’, an’ let Squire Simmons 
draw.it up, an’ tle it away when you've writ your 
name to ’t, that you won't never sell them lands 
nor yet the va * on ’em ’thout I agree to ’t. 
‘Taint no more’h fair, seein’ I’m all the folks 
you’ve got—that is, me and the children—unless 
you up an’ get married. An’ ef ye do catch a 
feller down to i ork you can have the paper back. * 
Haw! haw! haw!” 

A little troubled flush rose to Aunt Biloxi's 
cheek at this dreadful jesting, while that black 
profile hung still before her eyes up-stairs. Jedu- 
thun was a little rough always, but to joke her 
about marriage was too, too bad! Could he think 
she had forgotten Sherman Spicer? He did not 
think anything about it; the fun of the joke to 
him was that he should as soon have thought of 
the old clock in the kitchen marrying as Biloxi. 
So she signed the paper, and then began her 
preparations for this visit ; her total ignorance of 
what she was about to encounter making her 
quite fearless of the undertaking. Miss Polly 
Blinn, the one dressmaker of Newtown, was sent 
for, post-haste, to cut and baste a new madder 
éalico, and to rip, sponge, turn and re-make the 
black silk that had been Aunt Biloxi’s Sunday 
gown for fifteen years and more, ~. 

There was a brown alpaca for traveling and 
afternoon wear ; two big white linen aprons and 
one black silk one ; six frills and three clean caps, 
and the preparations were complete. One fine 
day in November, well wrapped in a black cloth: 
sane and a big gray shawl, the inevitable Leg- 
horn bonnet on — head, trimmed for the occa- 
sion with a brown and white figured satin ribbon 
that had been her mother's, and a green barége 
veil in place of the black lace one now lying 
folded carefully in the old hair trunk, which was 
adorned with a big B. W. in brass nails on top, 
and had a lock of might, and a key fit for a church- 
door, Aunt Biloxi left her native town with nat- 
ural sadness ; for just as sh had kissed all the 
children, shaken hands with Sarah Jane, her 
brother’s ite, and Miss Polly Blinn, and clam- 
bered into the old wagon that was to convey her 
ten miles to the station, it suddenly struck her 
that she was going far away from home for the 
first time, and into a sea of unknown troubles, 
and her placid face quivered, her eyes filled with 
sudden tears, and her heart sank lower than it 
ever had done since Sherman Spicer was drowned. 

“Bless her dear soul!” exclaimed Polly Blinn, 
as she watched the retreating wagon. ‘Ef ever 
there was a lamb it’s Aunt Biloxi ; an’ she’s a goin’ 
to. the slarter now, sure as you live! I expect. 
York is nigh about as bad as Sodom an’ Gomorrah 
lumped ; and as to brimstone and fire, I know 
they make matches there, for I see boxes and 
boxes down to Rutland last time I was there. But 
mebbe Aunt Biloxi'll help to save the city ; she’s 
clear salt o’ the airth ; save’nd exceptin’ she’s so 
good she don’t skerce know anything !” 

With which Parthian arrow Polly walked into 
the house, and slammed the door to relieve her 
feelings. 

If some creature from another planet had 
dropped into a train of the Vermont Central Rail- 
road that cool morning, the works and ways of 
man could scarce have been more wonderful to 
him than they were to Miss Biloxi Wells. She 
had never seen a rail-car before, or ever been 
whirled over the country at a greater pace than 
was given to an old farm-horse to achieve; her 
eyes opened to their fullest extent, ‘‘ Mazin like 
an owl by daylight,” as Squire Simmons reported. 
She was filled with terror and amazement, and 
kept exclaiming under her breath : 

‘*T never did !” 

“The land’s sake ! 

‘* Oh the wonderful works of God !” 

“Tt does beat all !” 
and other meek ejaculations which mightily 
amused her companions. 

Indeed had it not been for Mrs. Simmons and 
the Squire Aunt Biloxi would have been as lost as 
a child on a prairie, and for aught I know been a 
hopeless wanderer even to this day in streets and 
stations ; for no amount of explanation or assur- 
ance could make her understand that her check 
was the pledge of her trunk’s safety. She was in 
perpetual agony about that old cow-skin chest, 
and could hardly be restrained from hunting it up 
at every stopping place. She refused to eat any- 
thing anywhere, confident of dirt as the normal 
condition of all the world connected with a rail- 
road, since her own clean face was covered with 
cinders and dust as never before. But the un- 
wieldy double-covered basket she carried bulged 
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ples, doughnuts, cheese, seed-cookies, apple and 
mince turn-overs, cold sausages, soda biscuit, yel- 
low and alkaline enough to have made a rational 
being shudder, and spread thick with golden but- 
ter; all these viands she nibbled at herself, and 
freely offered to her neighbors, diffusing far other 
odors than of sanctity through the car, and crown- 
ing her redolence by handing about a large bag of 
peppermint lozenges! But at night Aunt Biloxi 
was judged in the flesh for all this violation of 
digestive proprieties, and suffered pangs unknown, 
being all alone in the big cold bed-room of the 
wooden caravanserai at Bellows Falls. Tired to 
begin with, and all her system shaken to its depths 
by the jar and hurry of the cars, and then chilled 
to the bone by the cheerless lodging she was be- 
stowed in, she rolled from side to side in distress ; 
flannels and hot water were not to be thought of, 
peppermints were in vain ; freight trains rambling 
and shrieking forbade sleep ; andshe got up at day- 
light a sad and weary woman, homesick indeed, 

‘*Miss Simmons,” said she in a plaintive voice, 
“T guess I'll go back to Newtown. I ain’t well. 
I’m discouraged in my mind about goin’ to York. 
Ef the Squire ‘ll tell somebody to put me aboard 
the train I won’t trouble you to go to Jaaz’s.” 

‘* Nonsense ! nonsense !” briskly returned Mrs. 
Simmons. ‘ You're clear tired out, Biloxi; upsot 
as 't were with travelin’, because you ain’t used 
tot. You set down and drink some hot coffee, 
and take a mite o’ warm vittles, ‘nd see how cherk 
you'll feel; there’s a good fire in the settin’ room, 
’nd plenty o’ times, yvu'm ve all right, and down 
to York in half a jiff.” 

Mrs. Simmons’s measure of time seemed doubt- 
ful to Aunt Biloxi before she reached New York, 
no doubt, but being a meek and credulous woman, 
she took the advice, and held on her way. | 

It was long after her bed-time when they at last 
reached the great city, but her cousin himself was 
there to meet her, and the precious trunk was 
rescued from its perils and brought to the car- 
riage, much to her relief, almost as soon as they 
reached it themselves. Perhaps Jay Welles was 
glad to see her; a flash of old association, of his 
mother dead long ago, of his lost youth, all these 
things may have made him honestly cordial to 
his old country cousin ; at any rate, he was so 
outwardly, and it is a kindly belief to hold that 
every man’s heart has its secret chamber for a 
flower as well as for a skeleton. 

Through interminable streets lined with blazing 
shops, past lighted churches and stately houses, 
our tired old aunty was whirled till her head 
whirled too. Mr. Welles said little after the first 
greetings. He saw the old lady was tired, and he 
was privately meditating on her quaint and curi- 
ous aspect, and wondering what his wife would 
say. Hut that lady discreetly said nothing when 
Miss Biloxi, tired, dazed, and dusty, in the garb 
of a century back soiled by two days’ travel, was 
ushered into the splendid parlors of the Madison 
Avenue house and introduced to 

‘*Sophie ; my wife, cousin Biloxi.” 

‘* Pleased to make your acquaintance,” chirped 
the new-comer. 

‘* How d’ye do 2?” drawled the lady of the house, 
her great blue eyes resting on the queer figure be- 
fore her with insolent wonder. 

But this Aunt Biloxi did not see, nor would she 
have comprehended it. Tired and confused, she 
made known her simple wants at once, and was 
piloted up three flights of stairs to her room by 
Mrs. Welles herself, directly. 

To have sent up the chamber-maid with her 
would entail mortification on the whole family ; 
perhaps at breakfast she would appear more 
properly dressed. 

Breakfast? Aunt Bilox: thought it would never 
come when she arose next worning at dawn, and, 
having dressed herself, sat four hours by her win- 
dow looking over the opposile house-top and 
listening to the city noises, in vein expectation of 
a call to her longed-for food. She heard the 
horse-cars rumble, stop, and rumble again in the 
distance ; the tinkle of various bells, the hoarse 
cries of draymen, the clatter of market wagons, 
the shriek of railway whistles, and the roar of 
one steam gong after another, and became fairly 
sick with hunger, resorting to her bag of pepper- 
mints to dispel the faintness long before the 
ao knocked at her door and announced break- 

ast. 

Then, arrayed in the madder calico, with a clean 
spotted lace cap and vast white apron, she 
descended still another flight of stairs to the 
basement, and found her cousins and their son 
already at the table. 

“By George!” broke audibly from the lips of 





Mr. Theodore Welles as the vision met his eye. 
Mrs. Welles telegraphed her consternation with 
one flash of cool blue eyes at her husband, Jaaz- 
aniah, with the callous presence of mind men 
have, shook hands with Biloxi and introduced his 
son. Even the waiter, though eminently gifted 
with that preternatural self-control which belongs 
to waiters, left the room in a mild convulsion, 
pretending to fetch the toast. 

But if they were astounded so was she; from 
the glittering plate and gay china, the fiowery 
carpet and the verd-antique gas-fixtures, up to 
the rich garnet silk wrapper and Valenciennes 
head-dress of Madame, all was wonderful to 
Biloxi. 

She courtesied primly to Theodore, who disap- 
peared then and there behind his paper; then 
she addressed Mrs Weiles with, 

‘“‘T hope I see you well, Sophiay,” and sat down 
in the chair placed for her with all her senses on 
the alert, 

‘*PDreadful damp here, ain’t it ?” was her first 
remark. 

‘*Not at all! not at all!” Mr. Welles indignantly 
answered. 

‘* Must be !” persisted Aunt Biloxi? “‘ Jest look 
at the green mould on them things,” pointing to 
the gaselier. ‘‘ Mebbe its verdigrease ; but vine- 
gar ’n’ salt would take that off. I'd jest as lieves 
rub ’em up for ye as not afore dinner. 

“ Cieux !” muttered Madame, who thought it 
stylish to uso Prench expletives. Theodore choked 
himself with his toast, and Mr. Welles explained 
that the ‘‘ things” were meant to be green, filling 
Aunt Biloxi’s plate with food in hope to occupy 
her lips for the time being. 

But here was another surprise. Scallops never 
appeared so far from their native brine as New- 
town, and the delicate creatures filled our friend 
with wonder. 

‘* What be they ?” said she, eying them with her 
head on one side like a doubtful old bird. 

Muffins, bananas, French bread, all called for 
information ; not till a broiled chicken re-assured 
her of something fit to eat, could she satisfy her 
hunger ; and just as that appeared, and she was 
tranquilly picking a little bone, both hands 
dropped as the three daughters of the house sailed 
in at once, gotten up in all the splendors of pink 
and blue and mauve morning costumes, elaborate 
French frills, shining chains and rings, hair con- 
structed in fearful and wonderful fashion, and 
pallid superciliousness on every pretty languid 
face. 

** Heavens !” murmured Amelia ; Rosaline swore 
a mild little oath*in Italian, from one of the favor- 
ite operas, without the least idea of its meaning ; 
and Kitty, whose real name was Celeste, giggled 
outright, 

What were they to do with this outlandish 
creature who had dropped into their midst. ? How 
could they conceal her from polite society? The 
father of the family had put on all his terrors be- 
fore her arrival, and threatened dreadful things, 
even to the stopping of supplies, should Miss 
Biloxi be disrespectfully used during her stay. 
But women have enginery invisible to the male 
perception. These dear creatures resolved to 
erush the country cousin with splendor, and ail 
the past summer’s finery was brought to bear on 
her inexperience. They did not reckon on her 
keen eye, used to pursue and destroy the least 
speck of dirt or dust in her immaculate house- 
keeping. For a moment aghast at the crush of 
delicate colors and subtle convolutions, she quick- 
ly detected the soil and stain of wear, and was 
heartily disgusted. She shut herself up in her 
room after breakfast to write a letter to Jeduthun, 
as she had promised; a quaint epistle enough, 
which would have astonished the four women be- 
low, going into fits of laughter over her homeli- 
ness and awkwardness : 
bea 'tets York, Nov. 25th. 

This leaves me in good health, hoping you enjoy the same 
blessing. Igot here last night somewhere well on to eleven 
o’clock, by the help of Providence safely, tho’ I do not think 
cars is the best way to go about. I wish you would tell Sary 
Jane that I should not have eat a mite if I hadn’t had home 
vittles along, especially the pickles. I had like to have 
turned back to Bellows Falls, but Miss Simmons she over- 
persuaded me, and here I be. Cousin Jaazaniah has a amaz- 
ing big house, but it is very fine withal. Much stuff of various 
kinds all about, but somehow it ain’t clear and hullsome like 
our folkses house; it smells dreadful sweet and stuffed up, 
and generlly full of dinner. Folks can’t get real good vitties 
down here; they have curious things to eat, if I had the time 
to tell all, and I guess I shall go hungry quite frequent. 

He’s got four children: three pretty lookin’ giris, dressed 
as fine as dolls, but the finery want real sweet andclean. I 
expect they don’t have first-rate washin’ water here. I 
couldent help thinkin’ how good they would look in clean 
caliker gowns and white aperus; but I expect they wouldent 


hear to that nohow. Cousin Sophiar is a well-appearing wo- 
man, but she seems to havea heap to do, she looks so tired 
like. Isuppose she makes all them fine clothes, but I guess 
she has @ woman to cook. Jaazaniah he haint said a word to 
me about the Orleens lands, so I guess you mistrusted him 
onnessesary ; but you’ve got the writ promis anyway. With 
affecshunate love to all, good-bye. 
Yours to command, 
BILOxi WELLS. 


It will be seen that this good woman never 
could have triumphed in a spelling match ! 
(Concluded next week.) 





THE GREAT DEBATE IN THE ITAL- 
IAN PARLIAMENT. 
By LreonarD Woo.Lsry BAcon. 
GENEVA, May 25. 

NHIS ‘religious question” will not rest quiet 

anywhere in Europe, however studiously 
men may try to hush it up. For four years the 
administration in Italy has been doing its best to 
keep things tranquil. The law of the papal guar- 
antees, which was enacted soon after the occupa- 
tion of Rome, was intended to assure the Pope 
and all his court of all reasonable liberty, and 
even religious sovereignty, and of a generous in- 
come from the State, if only he would accept it, 
even though the excommunicated king was en- 
throned on the Quirinal. But somehow no one 
seems to be satisfied with this arrangement. The 
administration has tried to please both parties— 
particularly the clerical party. A year ago one 
or two parishes near Mantua claimed the right 
to elect their pastors, and refused to accept the 
bishop’s nominee. The government tried to carry 
an even balance. and appease the wrath of the 
clericals by declaring that it had done nothing to 
help these demonstrations, while assuring the 
liberals, on the other hand, that it had done 
nothing to hinder them. And yet no one is sat- 
isfied |! 

The unwelcome agitation broke out in stormy 
debate on the third of May, and raged through 
five successive days. The Opposition, led off by 
Signor Mancini, were naturally of various shades 
of opinion, but the prevailing tone of their com- 
plaint was remarkably practical and moderate. 
The objection was not so much to the law of 
guarantees as to the administration of it (so it 
was charged) in subservience to the pretensions 
of the Pope and his Curia. The motto of Cavour 
—‘‘Free Church in Free State”—had been applied 
only on one side—the Church was free, though 
pretending to be persecuted, and the State was in 
a humiliating bondage. 

The attack along this line was sustained by the 
whole strength of the opposition, and although it 
failed of bringing about a vote of want of con- 
fidence and so affecting a change of administra- 
tion, nevertheless the resolution accepted by the 
ministry and adopted at last, by a vote of 219 to 
149, expressed approval of the past only in view of 
the assurances given by the premier, in the course 
of the debate, that a more vigorous policy in vin- 
dication of the rights of the State would be main- 
tained in the future. Of which more vigorous 
policy you will have got some indications by tele- 
graph by the time this letter reaches you. 

The debate was opened by Mancini, who struck 
the key-note, from which it rarely departed, in 
these words : 

“ The minister has declared that he wi make no change in 
the system that has been thus far pursued. Now it will be 
my task to show that this system is mistaken, unlawful and 
dangerous.” 

He proceeds to charge that the policy of the 
government towards the church has been made 
up of two programmes—one public, the other 
secret—one of words, the other of deeds—one of 
public manifestoes, the other of secret amours 
with the Vatican: and that the Cabinet were 
willirig to make any sacrifice to keep the way 
open for reconciliation. But reconciliation is im- 
possible since the Syllabus, in which the Pope 
declares war on civilized society, and attefmpts to 
stir up civil discord. 

And yet Mancini does not demand the repeal of 
the law of guarantees. He only demands that 
henceforth it shall be rigorously enforced, in all 
its provisions and not in a part of them only, 
Says he: 

“In Italy the Pope is more than the head of a religion ; he 
is also a dispossessed prince, and a pretender to the crown. 
As a religious chief he is entitled to all respect. But the 
laws forbid us to harbor in the country a pretender who is 
incessantly conspiring against the State. His person is in- 
violable, but not his accomplices. Allocutions are published 
in the newspapers, which are actual invitations to rebellion ; 
and the publication of documents from abroad is tolerated, 
which overflow with insults to the King and to Italy—for 





example, the pastoral of the Archbishop of Paris, and the 
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pamphlet of Bishop Dupanloup. If you say that this may be 
safely left to the good sense of the public, apply the same 
principle to both parties, instead of making such a stir about 
the pettiest article in the pettiest republican journal.” 

Then he goes on to specify that the reservations 
in the law of guarantees respecting the royal 
placet and exequatur have been utterly disre- 
garded by the Vatican without a word of remon- 
strance from the government. Bishops and 
archbishops have committed acts of open hostility 
unpunished. Outrages have been perpetrated 
like that of the Archbishop of Messina in refusing 
burial to an honorable member of the Parliament, 
because he had refused on his deathbed to recant 
his political opinion. ‘‘ The honorable Keeper-of- 
the-Seals tells us that it is to the law of. the guar- 
antees that we owe peace and tranquillity. If by 
peace you mean full liberty to evil-minded men to 
commit whatever enormity they will, then give 
me war. I scorn such base tranquillity.” 

He goes on, against the protestations of the 
ministers, to charge them with having taken an 
unfriendly part against the parishes that had 
elected their curés, and with having given special 
privileges to ecclesiastical institutions in Tuscany 
and Naples, and appeals to the House: 

“If you think this a good line of policy, say so frankly, 
and share the responsibility of it with the ministry. For my 
part, Ican not doit. The conciliation of which they dream 
is impossible. You cannot reconcile life and death, light and 
darkness. I do not ask for persecution. I respect the rights 
of conscience, the liberty of worship. But law is law; and 
they who wish the State to abdicate its authority and enter 
into compromises with rebellious subjects are the deadly 
enemies of liberty.” 

The next day this bold attack was replied to by 
the Keeper-of-the-Seals and Minister of Justice 
and Worship, Signor Vigliani. The apologetic 
tone and temper of the reply are even more sig- 
nificant of the state of sentiment in the Parlia- 
ment than the character of the attack. It was 
mainly a denial of the facts alleged, with an al- 
most timid apology for certain admitted facts that 
looked like concession to the church. He wound 
up with saying that the day when the government 
should follow the counsels of Signor Mancini and 
quit its policy of moderation would be kept asa 
high festival at the Vatican. 

Mancini followed up his antagonist with inex- 
orable pertinacity, declaring that the explanations 
were unsatisfactory, that the law had been vio- 
lated, and that the policy of the government was 
a policy not of moderation but of cringing; and 
ended with a motion to disapprove the course of 
the ministry. And this closed the second day’s 
debate. 

The third day, May 5, began with a speech from 
one of the orators of the Extreme Left, Signor 
Crudeli, whose policy, summed up in a phrase 
which ‘‘ brought down” his side of the house, was 
to ‘'Protect the Church and fight the Curia ”"— 
to protect the parishioners against the priest, the 
priest from the tyranny of the bishop, and the 
bishop from the despotism of the Vatican. But 
it is very significant that even this ‘ advanced” 
speaker was in favor of repealing the law of the 
guarantees. 

Then followed the Marquis of Gonzaga, an act- 
ive young statesman, of great promise, who likes 
to air his anti-hierarchical and anti-state church 
sentiments. [He is engaged, by the way, on an 
Italian edition of Dr. J. P. Thompson’s little book 
on Church and State in America.] He seizes the 
distinction made by the last speaker, and reiter- 
ates it with great force. The Church is not the 
Pope, nor the Curia, nor the priesthood. Cavour’s 
maxim has been perverted, and in place of a 
Free Church, has been put a Free Pope, and there- 
fore a church enslaved to his infallibility. The 
effect of the existing policy, he said, is to 
give over the bishops, bound hand and foot, to 

‘ the Pope, and to give over the lower clergy, in 
the same way, to the bishops. 

The day’s debate was closed by the Attorney- 
General, Auriti, in the ablest speech that was 
made on the Government side; but the most in- 
terestng paragraph of it, to my mind, is this: 

“In the controversy between the Church and the State, 

there would naturally be two periods. The first began with 

our coming to Rome. Then the point was to prove that the 

Pope was free. We have now come to the end of that period, 

and to the beginning of the second, in which we begin to find 

that the Pope has too much liberty”— 
and the declaration was received with applause 
from the Right! ; 

The fourth day turned the discussion on a new 
phase of the question—the relation of the Church 
to the public schools. Signor Villari, who has 
written well on the subject of popular education, 
complained of a censurable spirit of yielding to 
the bishops. Now this, he says, is the very field 


their great battle against modern civilization. He 
insists that certain legal provisions must be re- 
pealed which allow priests and monks, in certain 
cases, to have something to do with the schools. 
To whom the Minister of Public Instruction 
replied. He is Signor Bonghi, a most fit man, 
wise, enlightened, liberal. He insists that the 
accusation is founded on mistakes of fact. The 
Government has already taken measures to pre- 
vent any meddling with the schools on the part 
of the priests; and as for the desired reform of 
legislation, it had already been proposed ky the 
Minister himself. But, says he, it is not enough 
to close the clerical schoois without opening oth- 
ers. And for this the (;overnment alone is not 
enough ; and he made « fervid appeal for gen- 
eral codperation in the work of education. Let’s 
drop politics and go to work and establish schools. 
It is not by repressive measures, but by education 
and reason, that civilization is to get the victory 
over clericalism. 

I pass by the speeches of some lesser orators, on 
the 7th of May, and the weighty words of Signor 
Minghetti, the head of the Ministry, in vindica- 
tion of a neutral position for the Government on 
all religious disputes, and pass to the bold speech 
of Signor della Gattina, who called for the repeal 
of the guarantees, as a violation of the law of na- 
tions. The Papacy, he declared, had never been 
an Italian institution; the nation had always 
repudiated it. The whole history of Italy was 
that of a struggle between the nation and the 
Pope. A conclave was about to be hesd in which 
fifty irreconcileables would sit together and choose 
a Pope hostile to Italy. For his part he would 
rather that the old fight should go on forever than 
be ended by any cowardly compromises. 

Signor Miceli followed on the same side on the 
fifth and last day of the debate, demanding the 
repeal of the law of the guarantees, ‘‘in order to 
maintain tranquillity within, and good relations 
with other powers.” He charged that the govern- 
ment, in failing to sustain the communities that 
had reclaimed their ancient right to choose their 
own pastors, had been false to the interests of the 
country. 

I have room to mention only one more speech— 
that of Signor Nicotera, who protested thus 
against the weak conduct of the government : 


“Don’t forget that the clergy will never be your friends— 
never! You may pet them and fondle them. But the more 
you concede to them, the more they will hate you. You dis- 
satisfy the liberals, and you don’t satisfy the Catholics, who 
will never be content until they have reduced Italy again to 
a geographical expression. 
* Henceforth it is impossible, in Italy, to be a good citizen 
and belong to the Catholic party. I trust you will prove 
yourselves good citizens.” 





I have thus attempted to compress into a page 
the spirit and substance of one of the most mem- 
orable debates in recent history, which has already 
begun to show its results on the course of events ; 
and in the light of which you will be able to read 
your Italian intelligence for many months to 
come. I assure you that here, where we are in 
the thick of the same conflict, the course of the 
discussion has been read with profound satis- 
faction. 








A PRESENT GOD. 


By GreorGe S. MERRIAM. 


HERE is a current way of thinking to this 

effect: that for some thousands of years 
God frequently interposed directly in the world’s 
affairs, and that then he finally ceased from all 
immediate manifestation of himself. It is be- 
lieved that he talked with Adam and Enoch; 
that he met Abraham face to face as a friend ; 
that to Moses and Joshua and a long line of Jew- 
ish worthies he gave his immediate commands ; 
that when his people were in special need he ap- 
peared to deliver them ; that to David and Isaiah 
and all the Scriptural writers he entrusted direct 
messages for mankind ; that in his Son he made a 
surpassing disclosure of himself; that for a time 
afterward he wrought miracles through the dis- 
ciples, and dictated further messages to them ; 
and that then—when the last New Testament 
book was written, say about 90 A. D.—the heavens 
were shut up, and there has been no audible Di- 
vine voice and no visible Divine presence in the 
world since then, in any such sense as there was 
before. We have, it is supposed, for our guidance 
simply the record of what God did and said in 
those earlier days. 

Does not this seem a little like shutting God out 
of our present world? Is it the highest way of 
thinking, to suppose that he used to appear more 


used to be a frequent visitor to earth, but now for 
eighteen hundred years we have had only the 
story of his former visits ? 


Suppose we were to think in this way: that in 


every age, and never more than now, God directly 
puts into the hearts of men all right thoughts and 
all noble impulses ; that he raises up-heroes to do 
his work just as truly in America as he did in 
Judea ; that Columbus was just as much guided 
by God to discover this country as were the chil- 
dren of Israel to find the Promised Land ; that 
Washington was as divinely led as Joshua or 
Gideon ; that God just as really chose Abraham 
Lincoln to be his servant and the leader of his 
people as he chose David to be king of Israel. 
When we read in Exodus that the builders of the 
Temple were “filled with the Spirit of God” to 
work in gold and silver and wood, to engrave and 
to embroider, would it be a wrong way of think- 
ing for us to believe that quite as truly the Di- 
vine Spirit guided Watt to invent the steam- 
engine, and Arkwright the spinning-jenny, and 
Morse the telegraph ? 


In a word, suppose in everything that is beau- 


tiful to sight or noble to the imagination or benifi- 
cent to mankind we saw the presence of God 
and that especially we received all true and in- 
spiring thoughts and all impulses to right action 
as coming directly from him, might we not thus 
believe that he is just as much in the world as he 
ever was ? 


To some people there may appear, in refusing 

to discriminate between the Divine disclosures 

rendered in the Scriptures and those of this pres- 

ent time, something almost profane. But I own 

that to me the profanity, if there be any, seems to 

lie in the putting of God at a distance of eighteen 

hundred years. That he is the ‘‘ God of the whole 

earth” and of every age ; that he is no more the 

God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob than 

he is ‘‘my God” to every heart that looks up to 

him; that we all do “live and move and have 

our being in him”—this seems to me in the very 
spirit of the Scriptures themselves. Nor do I find 
in the Scriptures the least hint of any withdrawal 
of that immediate, special presence of God which 
we have somehow come to suppose has faded out 
since the Apostolic days. 

Is it not a mistake to study the Bible on the 

idea that we have in its histories a method of 
Divine administration that has now passed away ? 
Would not a higher use be found in learning to 
look at our own times with some such eyes as the 
Jews looked at theirs with ? 

For example, one great feature of the Old Tes- 
tament narrative is the appearance of leaders 
whom God raised up to deliver his people from 
their enemies. Now, modern history—if we read 
it as reverently as the Jews read theirs—is full of 
such instances. Take the case of Joan of Are, 
Here was a pure, devout, simple-minded girl, 
who saw her country made desolate by the cruel- 
ties of aforeign invader. She felt herself called of 
God, in visions, to deliver France. She overcame 
all obstacles, made her way to the court, im- 
pressed her simple and sublime faith on worldly 
prelates and warriors ; and when she headed the 
armies of France, victory went with her, and the 
English, after fifty years of conquest, were driven 
out to return no more. Through it all she re- 
mained the same pure, pitiful, humble maiden ; 
and when her work was crowned by a martyr’s 
death, her last words were of sorrow for her mur- 
derers. Was she not as truly called and inspired 
of God as Deborah or David ? 

We may find another example nearer to us—in 
the person of one who may perhaps stand on the 
canvas of history as the greatest figure of this 
generation. In the unique life of Abraham Lin- 
coln nothing is more striking than the develop- 
ment, during the years of his great work, of a 
profound sense of being an instrument in the 
hands of a Divine Power. It is the more striking, 
because Lincoln’s character was at the farthest 
remove from the sentimental or the fanciful. 
His was the intellect of common sense and of 
daylight. By taste and by lifelong occupation 
he was a politician, a calling of all others most 
remote from sentiment and romance. To the last 
he seldom gave expression to religious moods ; 
the easy patter of pious phrases was foreign to 
his nature. But when at his election and inaugu- 
ration the weighty burden of the nation’s interests 
rested upon his shoulders, there showed itself in 
him a deep, simple sense of the need of some higher 
than human guidance. And as years went on and 
the mighty drama widened, and immeasurable is- 
sues of human welfare were at stake in the con- 
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dom, and the jesting that eased the else unbear- 
able load, something of the solemn fervor of a 
Hebrew prophet. His last State paper—his second 
inaugural, a month before his death—rises to a 
tone rarely equalled, in moral sublimity, in all the 
literature of statesmanship. There is in it the 
faith and the unconquerable patience of him who 
works with God; the charity of him who has 
learned of Christ. ‘‘ With fidelity to the right, 
as God gives us to see the right ;’ ‘‘ with malice 
toward none, with charity toward all ”—such are 
its phrases; and every word is stamped with 
downright earnestness. And under this man’s 
guidance the nation that is the worid’s best hope 
was saved from destruction, and freedom Was 
given to a race of slaves. Should we not be blind 
and deaf if we did not recognize that God called 
Abraham Lincoln, and gave him his work to do, 
and guided him to do it, as truly as he ever called 
and guided any man? 

If we read history with thoroughly Jewish eyes, 
we should find it full of special interpositions— 
perhaps of miracles, The arrival of the Monitor 
in Hampton Roads on the very morning when 
our navy and sea-coast lay helpless before the 
Merrimac, would not, we may be sure, have been 
recorded by an old Hebrew scribe without some 
direct intimation of a Divine hint at the right 
moment to the Monitor’s commander. Yet it is 
best not to press too closely our interpretation of 
the ways of Providence. The Jews were apt to 
go a little too far in this, as Jesus warned them, 
when he told them not to judge that the men on 
whom the tower of Siloam fell weré sinners above 
others. We are not always to eanelnde that the 
beaten party 18 heaven’s enemy. Jewish history 
itself may perhaps be read with some reserva- 
tions as to the historian’s interpretations of the 
Divine procedure. But this is the noble quality 
in that history, that it everywhere recognizes 
that righteousness exalteth a nation. ‘Happy is 
that people whose God is the Lord”—the people 
that is faithful in serving the Holy One—such is 
the burden of the Hebrew Scriptures. And we 
might read them with infinite profit if we would 
lay hold on this great truth, so nobly and variously 
set forth, and not, like children, fix our eyes for- 
ever on the marvels and prodigies. 

From the military and political life of the Jews. 
let us turn to their distinctively religious life for 
modern parallels. Take the case of the prophets. 
A prophet was a man who felt himself commis- 
sioned with a special message from the Lord to 
the people. The message was not usually a pre- 
diction of future events. It was, characteristi- 
cally, an exhortation as to conduct. The prophet 
came, full charged and on fire, to rebuke the peo- 
ple for their idolatry, their grossness, their self- 
induigence ; to rouse and recall them to serve the 
living God by holiness of life. Prophecy, in a 
like sense, seems to have been a common gift 
among the early Christian believers. Have the 
prophets ceased? What shall we say when John 
Wesley goes through England, fallen for the most 
part into godless and immoral ways, and by his 
strong word of repentance and faith sets men by 
tens of thousands on earnest Christian living, and 
starts a new life in the heart of England? Had 
not John Wesley as good a commission as God 
ever gave any man? Was he not as truly a pro- 
phet—let us say, as Habbakuk? Not to speak ill 
of Habbakuk ; he had his living word for the peo- 
ple he came to: but why, in magnifying God’s 
gifts to the Jews of old, should we refuse to see 
that he has just as good gifts for other peoples 
and other times? 

We read that Jonah preached righteousness to 
the Ninevites, and they repented. In England’s 
great cities, to-day, a man is preaching righteous- 
ness, and multitudes are repenting. Is not Mr, 
Moody as really sent by God as Jonah was? Is 
not his message as true and his preaching as fruit- 
ful? Had the old Hebrew who tried to run away 
from his duty, and who mourned because the peo- 
ple heeded him and so escaped destruction—had 
he the marks of a higher commission than the 
American preacher? Mr. Moody would doubtless 
shrink from being called a prophet ; but he is sure 
that he has a Divine message, and he so delivers 
it that men hear and heed him—which is the great 
thing, whatever name we call it by. 

There is one church that is consistent in its 
doctrine and its practice. It declares, like most 
churches, that the Psalms of David are inspired, 
and modern hymns are not; that no uninspired 
words can be as good as inspired ; hence it will 
sing no hymns but David’s. The logic is all on its 
side. But, nevertheless, the other churches will 
not stop singing “Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
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and ‘“‘ How firm a foundation,” and ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to thee,” and a thousand others. Why 
should it not be believed that these words came 
to Watts and Cowper and saints in the various 
ages just as truly by inspiration of God as 
David's psalms came to him ? 

This is not leveling down, it is leveling up. It 
is not disparaging the Bible—it is exalting the 
God of the Bible, the God who dwells with his 
people just as closely as he dwelt with ancient 
Israel. Shall we not say more closely ? since for 
us Jesus Christ has lived and spoken and died, 
and shown us Our Father more clearly than he 
was seen in olden time. Nor did Christ, ascend- 
ing into heaven, leave us bereft. He showed us 
the way, and himself led us, to joyful, living com- 
munion with that God who is all in all. 

The heroes, the prophets, the saints—their roll 
is not closed ; it never will be. Sinai, Tabor, Cal- 
vary—the Presence that shone from them has not 
ceased to shine. It fills the earth and the heavens. 
We have not to ask, ‘‘ Let God descend from hea- 
ven "—our prayer should rather be, ‘‘Open our 
eyes, that we may see.” The vision that outshining 
the mid-day sun transformed Paul into a new man; 
the vision whose glory broke upon the dying 
Stephen, still reveals itself in supreme moments 
of men’s lives. The voice that spoke to Moses 
from the burning bush, that called to the child 
Samuel in the night, that was heard by Elijah in 
the stillness that followed the earthquake; the 
voice that summoned the twelve to leave aliand 
follow Christ, that said to the penitent, ‘‘ Thy sins 
are forgiven,” that spoke her name to Mary by the 
sepulchor in the garden—that voice still speaks to 
us when our hearts are hushed to listen. 

This morning I looked upon the earth in the 
loveliness of the young June day—beauty around 
and above; at my feet the dandelion’s feathery 
globes and the wild strawberry’s golden cups; 
before me the wooded hill-side, with its deep, soft 
masses of greenery; in the distance the melting 
blue of the hills ; above, the tender depths of the 
sky and the billowy whiteness of clouds; earth 
and air vocal with sounds of happy life. And I 
said, ‘‘ Surely God is in this place!” Yes; and he 
is in the crowded and surging streets of yonder 
city ; in every human heart that toils and suffers 
and aspires. He is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living. The God of Judea, and of the 
whole world no less; our God, if we will receive 
him ; and his unexhausted fullness forever pours 
itself into every willing heart. 








HIGH-PRESSURE SCHOOL-ENGINES. 
By Mary MAYNE. 


{7 HEN “lovely June” sways her gentle scep- 
ter, and earth smilingly obeys; when 
Nature unfolds her green robes in their freshest 
beauty, with bursting bud and blooming flower ; 
when the birds sing sweetest in the tree-tops, and 
all animals, freed from winter’s confinement, revel 
in field and meadow—why is it, in this early sum- 
mer-time, that the young girl droops and sickens, 
and the boy, almost a man, grows pale and heavy- 
eyed? If you enter scores of households in our 
cities about the middle of June, you perceive at 
once that such is the aspect of the Young folks 
between twelve and twenty years of age. You 
note the painful languor against which they 
strive, the fickle appetite, the drooping shoul- 
ders, the general lack of vigor. They withdraw 
to the quietest room in the house, and if you 
follow them there, you see them wearily but 
persistently conning over lessons from the same 
books they have been studying all day at school. 
The simple fact is, that after eight months of con- 
tinuous study in school, seminary, or college, the 
regular June pressure is put on—reviews and ex- 
aminations, with marks, reports, and diplomas as 
the grand ultimatum. 

The consideration presented to the tired student 
is not, ‘‘ Review, and ascertain if there is anything 
about this subject which you do not thoroughly 
understand "—there would be some excuse for 
pressing that consideration ; but it is, ‘‘ Reviews 
must be perfect, the marks must be up to such a 
standard, or you cannot have your diploma.” No 
matter if the girl, gifted with artistic and poetic 
tastes, excels in drawing, music, and literature, 
if she falls below the standard in the languages, 
the rigid ‘‘ marks” are applied like a thumb-screw 
to rouse her to utmost exertion. No matter if the 
boy stands far above the majority of his class in 
knowledge and appreciation of the natural sciences, 
unless he can “‘ toe the mark” in mathematics the 
diploma is withheld. The “marks” decide what 
rank a pupil takes, and whether he will “get 


through” the course at a set time. And how are 
these marks made? By different teachers, each 
having his own special mental standard of a per- 
fect lesson, the judgment formed, often, by a sin- 
gle question, answered or unanswered, and with 
little allowance for differences of temperament, of 
self-possession, of fluency of expression, and scores 
of modifying circumstances wholly independent of 
real knowledge of the subject-matter of the lesson. 
These marks are recorded from day to day, and 
a general average made at the end of the year. 
Upon the result of these averaged marks the pupil 
stands or falls, 

But another feature is introduced just when 
summer’s heat adds new weariness to the scholar 
worn with months’ study. The reviews begin— 
reviews which naturally and properly should be 
full of profit and pleasure. But where is the 
benefit 2? and as to pleasure, it is only painful 
anxiety. A book—for example, geometry—is to 
be reviewed. It has been three months since the 
boy studied it. Sixty pages are assigned for the 
first lesson. [We are not drawing upon imagina- 
tion, but citing an actual fact of the present June]. 
He has also other lessons and other school duties. 
What can he do? He has not time even to read 
over the sixty pages. Yet his recitation will be 
marked rigidly, and his marks are to decide whe- 
ther he knows enough about geometry to ‘‘ pass.” 
He goes to the class-room despondent and weary, 
feeling that it is all luck and chance with him. 
If he can answer the questions, or perchance the 
single question that happens to be put to him, all 
right ; if he cannot, all wrong. The next day is a 
repetition of the same process, only worse ; be- 
cause the boy is weary, and pining for rest and 
fresh air, which he has no time to seek. Two 
weeks, perhaps, of reviews, and then examina- 
tions—the horrible specters of every well-regu- 
lated school. Was there ever boy or girl who did 
not dread and hate them? Perhaps; but only 
those with morbid taste could like examinations 
as they are usually conducted. If public, they are 
doubtless a test of self-possession and confidence— 
seldom of knowledge ; and they are attended with 
a hazardous degree of mental excitement. If pri- 
vate—well, as a sequel to a siege of driving re- 
views, to give a boy a list of questions—twenty- 
five mathematical problems, for example—and 
allow him two hours in which to work them out, 
may be an admirable method to ascertain what 
mind in a weary body can do, But is this a fair 
test of knowledge? The boy whose mind works 
quickly may finish the task in the given time; 
but alas for him whose calculations are slow, be 
they ever so correct. Each question undone re- 
ceives a zero-mark, no matter whether lack of 
time or lack of knowledge is the cause. Moreover, 
the espionage to which the class undergoing ex- 
amination is subjected is galling and vexing to 
every honest, high-spirited lad. He has no inten- 
tion to get any unlawful help; but to have the 
thought kept before him by a special corps of 
argus-eyed teachers, set as a watch, is enough to 
put all mathematical rules and tables out of mind. 
‘*Four teachers watching us like cats,” said a 
pupil the other day, who would scorn to do a 
mean or dishonest act, ‘‘ and I should think they 
would feel ashamed !” We can easily sympathize 
with the feeling he expressed. 

Examinations over, the suspense is still drawn 
out. The marks of advance lessons, of reviews, 
and of examinations are added, subtracted, divid- 
ed, averaged, until a grand final is reached. But 
if the pupil fails in his examinations, past good 
lessons do not avail—they cannot make the aver- 
age mark high enough—the diploma is lost. And 
just as June brings the school year to a close, the 
boy learns that his hopes are frustrated. 

Is this an overdrawn picture? Nay, it is a 
truthful representation of the method pursued in 
certain literary institutions in our midst; and 
numerous schools adopt the same general plan, 
modified more or less, to suit circumstances. 

No one doubts the importance of thoroughness 
in all branches of school study—a thorough, intelli- 
gent understanding of the subject-matter, as dis- 
tinct from any mere memorizing. But does the 
arbitrary system of ‘‘ marks” favor thoroughness, 
or exhibit truthfully the actual knowledge of each 
student? Are not our children daily trained to 
study, not so much for the information obtained 
as for the highest mark? Are they not taught to 
be glad and proud of a perfect report, rather than 
of a perfect comprehension of the lesson? Is not 
the recitation hour too often made the time for 
picking flaws in the memorizing of the text, rather 
than for explaining and guiding the pupil to com- 





plete understanding of it? Is not love of high 
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marks and diplomas substituted for love of knowl- 
edge? The mental stimulus thus given is un- 
natural and unwise. The pupils most influenced 
and most harmed by such a system are those 
who are sensitive, delicately organized, and high- 
spirited ; who would always study hard enough, 
with no other incentive than the simple love of 
knowledge. Those are truly teachers who under- 
stand howto inspire the young mind with enthu- 
siasm for knowledge itself; who know how to 
adapt their instruction to the different mental 
constitution of their pupils; who discern the 
working of one brain to be slow, while that of 
another is swift, and vary explanations accord- 
ingly ; who do not bring all their scholars to the 
test of the same rigid rule in the class-room. 

Fortunately the day is dawning when diversity 
of gifts is recognized and appreciated, even in the 
school-room. Not every boy can excel in mathe- 
matics, nor every girl become a proficient in the 
languages. Still less can every pupil be expected 
to rank high in every branch of a long course of 
study. In general, each mind has some particular 
bent ; and while a good education includes a knowl- 
edge of all ordinary studies, it is folly, in the higher 
realms, to attempt to push every mind equally in 
all directions. There is an appropriate point to 
stop, and allow each one, under judicious guid- 
ance, to pursue the path towards which he most 
strongly inclines. Thus we shall have educated 
men and women, strong in special departments— 
some in science, some in mathematics, some in 
mechanics, some in languages—made strong by 
peculiar gifts and special training. 

There are in our country some schools and col- 
leges where the student can select such studies as 
he desires to pursue, and when he has acquired a 
good knowledge of them, he receives a certificate 
or diploma for each branch. Such a system is 
more sensible, and likely to be far more just than 
the ordinary method of giving one diploma for a 
whole course. 

The problem of the wisest school system is not 
yet wrought out. Teachers and parents are not 
yet agreed on the premises. Many instructors, 
some who are in our best institutions, acknowl- 
edge themselves dissatisfied with the methods 
they themselves pursue. The set course of study 
for all pupils, the system of marks and examina- 
tions, the award of prizes and diplomas, they do 
not like. ‘“‘ But what can we do?” they say. 
‘Parents are not satisfied unless their sons and 
daughters ‘go through’ the course, and graduate.” 
And then again, it is the parents who bring to the 
teachers complaints of long lessons, unjust re- 
ports, unsafe pressure of study. So public opin- 
ion is divided. 

Time will mitigate existing evils; meanwhile, 
let there be a general protest against the long-con- 
tinued custom of doubling and trebling school 
duties just at the end of the long school year. 
Some plan can surely be devised, to avoid the 
annual June “pressure,” which sends the roses 
from our daughters’ cheeks, and dims the bright 
eyes of our sons ; which brings headache, languor 
and lack of appetite; which makes them old be- 
fore their time, and sows the seeds often of life- 
long disease or early death. ° 








CHARMS. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


KNOW a word of power to smite 

The armies of embattled wrong; 
Like driven leaves go down the strong, 

Before the matchless name of Right. 


I know a word wherewith to ope 

All prison-doors in any land; 

A spell that freeth heart and hand— 
It is the blessed name of Hope. 


And one that, said above the dust, 
Can wake the beauty sleeping there; 
*Tis that whereby the earth is fair— 

The lowly, tender name of Trust. 


And one there is can lighten hell, 

It is the dearest name above; 

All power is in the name of Love, 
Her watchmen answer, All is well! 


Who knoweth these shall work his will, 
*Tis he shall bind the spoiler Fate; 
For him doth sorrow’s secret wait, 

And blooms the hidden heart of ill. 


My soul hath given all to buy, 
For these she counteth loss but gain; 
With these she shall outweary pain, 
And shall outwatch eternity. 


And lightly shall she conquer Death; 
He flees before the immortal race, 
With such a glory in the face, 

And such a rapture on the breath. 


THE CHURCHES OF AMERICA. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AS IT IS. 
By REv. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


é ye churches of this country called Congrega- 
tional are pardonably proud of their lineage. 
Not to go back to New Testament times, the first 
of the present line was that little band of Chris- 
tians which gathered by stealth in the beginning 
in the Manor House of S:rooby, England, under 
the pastorship of John Robinson, thence fled 
for refuge to Leyden, i: Holland, and finally 
found rest on the blea’: and desolate shores of 
Plymouth harbor. It is to the Pilgrims of Ply- 
mouth rather than to the Puritans of Massachu- 
setts Bay that the Conregationalists prefer to 
trace their origin. The typeof religion brought 
over and planted by the northern colony was not 
quite the same as that in which John Robinson’s 
flock had been trained. The Pilgrims had learned 
Christ in a school somewhat less strait than 
that taught by the Puritans: their method of 
interpretation was larger-; their mode of discipline 
not quite so stringent. 

Not that the Congregational churches of Amer- 
ica ever undertook to preserve in all its features the 
type of religion brought over in the ‘‘Mayflower.” 
That indeed is precisely what the founder of the 
Leyden- Plymouth congregation warned them 
against doing. That forward-looking counsel of 
Robinson to his departing parishioners,. that they 
should not ‘‘stick fast,” as the followers of Luther 
and of Calvin had done in the truths already re- 
vealed to them, but always be ready to receive the 
light which must yet break forth out of God’s Holy 
Word, is one of the noblest words ever spoken by a 
religious teacher to his disciples ; and it has always 
been the rallying ery of the Congregational lead- 
ers. Though they are a people naturally tena- 
cious of old forms and methods, and though they 
have moved slowly in the track of reform, yet 
they have always been moving; every generation 
has seen some steps taken toward larger liberty, 
purer faith, and ampler labor. 

The doctrines first taught at Plymouth and at 
Boston were, of course, undiluted Calvinism. The 
dogmas of Westminster were to these men nothing 
but the cream carefully skimmed from the sincere 
milk of the Word ; and it was impossible for them 
to conceive how a child of God could be properly 
brought up on any other kind of diet. The doc- 
trine that men are to blame for sins committed 
before they were born ; the doctrine that no man 
can help sinning, and that every man ought to be 
punished for the sin which he cannot help com- 
mitting; the doctrine that millions of men are 
doomed to eternal misery by an unconditional 
decree, were doctrines which these Pilgrims be- 
lieved with all their souls; and they deserve the 
utmost honor for the sturdy way in which they 
stood up for the truth as they understood it. It 
was a dark time in which they lived, and the 
severities of this dogmatic system were not so 
evident then as now. More light has broken forth 
out of God’s Holy Word since their day, and the 
greater part of their spiritual descendants have 
joyfully received it. 

There are, it is true, those among them who yet 
cling to all the stern statements of High Calvin- 
ism, but the number is not large. The denomi- 
nation is still classed with the Calvinists, but the 
teachings of such men as Nathaniel W. Taylor, 
Edwards A. Park, and Charles G. Finney, as the 
principal theological luminaries at New Haven, 
Andover, and Oberlin, long ago greatly modified 
the type of Calvinism held by the Congregation- 
alists; and the statements of doctrine generally 
made by those of their ministers who are regarded 
as conservative are in many points in direct con- 
flict with the Assembly’s Catechism. It may be 
well enough, in the absence of a better name, 
to call the dogmatic system now taught at An- 
dover and New Haven Calvinism ; but it ought 
to be distinctly understood that it is not the Cal- 
vinism of Calvin, or of the Savoy Confession, or 
of the Westminster Confession, but a doctrine 
that diverges from these ancient symbols quite 
as widely as it does from that Arminianism which 
was denounced by the Synod of Dort. 

What is more, the Congregational churches do 
not insist upon the acceptance even of this modi- 
fied Calvinism by their members or their minis- 
ters. Pastors who avow Arminian doctrines are 
frequently ordained over Congregational churches 
by Congregational Councils. In very few neigh- 
borhoods would a candidate, otherwise accepta- 
ble, be refused ordination because he held the 





views of Wesley and Watson. The Oberlin Coun- 





cil of 1871 refused to endorse the old Confessions, 
and contented itself with declaring its adherence 
to ‘the great doctrines of the Christian faith com- 
monly called Evangelical.” This was meant as an 
express announcement that Calvinistic dogmas, 
high or low, were no longer to be considered es- 
sential elements of the Congregational faith. It 
was a long step in advance that the denomination 
thus took in deliberately declining the conflict so 
long waged between fore-ordination and free will, 
and in taking its stand upon those plain principles 
of religion which are accepted without dispute 
by all the churches called evangelical. 

The authority of the Scriptures, the sinfulness 
of man, the Deity of Christ, and salvation by 
faith in him, are confessed by all Congregational- 
ists. Various philosophical explanations of these 
fundamental truths are, however, tolerated among 
them. There are those among them who hold to 
the extreme piacular view of Christ’s sacrifice, 
and others who, with Bushnell, regard the 
Saviour’s death as reconciling man to God, and 
not God to man. The ministers who openly teach 
the moral influence theory of the atonement are 
yet in a small minority ; but it seems to be tacitly 
understood in most circles that the holding of 
such views does not necessarily debar any man 
from Congregational pulpits, if in other things he 
gives good proof of his ministry. There have 
been a few instances also in which men have been 
ordained who expressed belief in a probation 
after death. Very few Congregationalists hold 
this belief; but some of them are willing to hear 
Christ proachod, oven in their own churches, by 
earnest and devoted men who do hold it. 

Allegiance to Jesus Christ and consecration to 
his service are coming to be more and more the 
cardinal qualifications for the Congregational 
ministry, as they are now in many churches 
almost the only conditions of membership. The 
elaborate theological creeds once propounded to 
all candidates for admission are now being push- 
ed over into the back part of the manuals to serve 
for reference or for instruction ; while all that is 
required of those who enter the church is a sim- 
ple confession of personal faith in Jesus Christ, 
and of loyalty to him. This is not yet the uni- 
form rule, but the tendency is all in this direction, 
and but few voices are now raised to defend the 
imposition upon unlearned and inexperienced dis- 
ciples of difficult dogmatic creeds. 

The ritual of Congregational worship in these 
days is quite unlike that employed in the earlier 
churches. Formerly the service of the sanctuary 
consisted of two or three prayers, during which 
the congregation stood up, the singing of hymns, 
and the sermon. The Bible was never read by 
the minister, and there was as much conflict in 
the early times over the introduction of the Bible 
into the pulpit as there was afterward over the 
introduction of stoves and organs into the 
churches. So averse were the first Congregation- 
alists to a Liturgy that they would have nothing. 
read from the pulpits, not even the Word of God. 
In these days the Bible is read at every service, 
the prayers and the sermons are shorter than of 
yore, the worshipers sit with bowed heads in- 
stead of standing in prayer time, and there is 
much singing, sometimes by trained choirs and 
sometimes by the whole congregation. In many 
churches there is also responsive reading of the 
psalms, and the people join audibly with the min- 
ister in reciting the Apostles’ Creed, and in re- 
peating the Lord’s Prayer. There is considerable 
discussion at this time about the wisdom of giv- 
ing to the ritual greater variety and flexibility, 
and of permitting the congregation to take a 
larger part in the worship of the Lord’s house. 
To this there are, of course, in some quarters, 
strenuous objections; but the tide seems to be 
flowing this way. 

The polity of the Congregational churches has 
also undergone some modifications since the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. The essential principles are 
indeed the same now as then. The independency 
of the local church, the right and power of the 
brotherhood to perform all ecclesiastical acts, to 
constitute themselves a church of Christ, to ad- 
mit and dismiss their own members, to ordain and 
depose their own pastors, to administer by their 
representatives the sacraments of the church— 
this is a principle which was clearly uttered at 
first, and which has never failed to receive due 
emphasis. Presbyterians as against Episcopalians 
stand up for the parity of the ministry ; Congre- 
gationalists as against Presbyterians stand up for 
the parity of the whole brotherhood, including 
the minister. Some singular infractions of this 
principle were, however, allowed at the begin- 
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ning. They started out with five !:inds of officers 
—pastors, teachers, ruling elders, (leacons, and 
deaconesses. Of these offices, i! “36 two were 
soon merged in one, the third wa. —.opped as an 
anomaly in the Congregational system, and the 
last, which was for a long time in disuse, is now 
restored in some churches. 

The principle of the fellowship of the churches 
has been uttered by Congregationalists with vary- 
ing emphasis. At some periods and in some 
regions the independence of the local church has 
almost amounted to isolation ; at other times and 
in other regions the relations of the churches have 
been so close that the principle of independency 
was almost lost. Of late years there has seemed 
to be a growing desire for centralization. Neigh- 
borhood and State conferences of the churches 
have been formed everywhere; and at length a 
National Council or Conference has been formed, 
which meets once in three years to deliberate 
upon the work of the denomination. Many wise 
men have resisted all these new organizations, in 
the fear that the bodies thus formed would usurp 
the authority with which Congregai ional princi- 
ple endows the local church, but the «trong desire 
for closer sympathy and more effective co-ope- 
ration in missionary work has overborne this 
objection. Congregationalists ought to be able 
to combine in doing Christian work without en- 
dangering their principles, but there are some 
serious difficulties in their way. 

The missionary work of the denomination at 
home and abroad has been done hitherto by vol- 
untary societies. The American Board of Foreign 
Missions ; the American Missionary Association, 
whose labors are mainly confined to the freedmen ; 
the American Home Missionary Society; the 
American Congregational Union, whose work is 
the building of churches, with other benevolent 
societies, have been formed and managed by pri- 
vate enterprise. Their officers are not elected by 
any representative Congregational body; they 
make their reports to the public, and not, as the 
Methodist societies do, to the Conference, or, as 
the Presbyterian societies do, to the General 
Assembly. They are responsible to the Congre- 
gational churches morally, but not officially. The 
relation between them and the Congregational 
public has been, however, one of warm sympathy 
and hearty co-operation. The societies have had 
the confidence of the churches, and perhaps their 
affairs have been administered with as much pru- 
dence and energy as if their officers had been 
chosen in a General Council. Among the mission- 
ary organizations of the country they have earned 
a high degree for economy and efficiency. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say of the three societies 
first named that no other American societies 
working.in the same fields have accomplished so 
much.: 

Since the organization of the National Council 
a strong disposition to supervise these missionary 
societies has manifested itself. There has been 
much talk of consolidating and simplifying the 
benevolent work of the denomination, and various 
plans have been submitted for the reconstruction 
of these societies, Perhaps this was an inevitable 
result of the formation of the Council. It is said 
to be hard for a boy to hold an open jack-knife in 
his hand and not whittle with it. This Council 
has no authority—of course not! Such a sugges- 
tion is enough to make any good Congregational- 
ist bristle with denials. But it can give advice to 
these societies in such a spirit and with such an 
emphasis that if they do not take it they will lose 
the confidence of the churches and be crippled in 
their work. And it is a serious question whether 
the advice given in the triennial Councils to the 
benevolent societies will always be sound. There 
is danger that more things will be marred than 
mended by such interference. The Presbyte- 
rians do, indeed, discuss and direct the operations 
of their Boards in their General Assembly ; but 
the Congregationalists, who meet but once in 
three years, and are in session but three days, can 
hardly deal with such matters so intelligently and 
so thoroughly as the Presbyterians, who meet 
every year and remain in session for three weeks. 
This, at any rate, is one of the problems which 
now confront the Congregational churches— 
whether it is wise, by means of a representative 
Council, to undertake the supervision of the be- 
nevolent societies. Such an undertaking will un- 
doubtedly tend to the centralization of power 
(call it ‘‘ advice” or ‘‘ authority,” as you will), and 
it may be doubted whether the genius of the sys- 
tem admits of this. 

To the men who have grown old in the Congre- 
gational churches this goodly fellowship of be- 





lievers is dear because of its grand historic devel- 
opment and the steadfastness of its allegiance to 
the truth of God ; the young men are drawn to it 
because its methods are so flexible ; because its 
spirit is so free and catholic; because within its 
ranks there is not only liberty of thought, but 
fervor of devotion—not only light, but heat ; be- 
cause it is always ready to drop dead issues and go 
right to the front of to-day’s battle. The work 
which it has done in educating the people, in 
shaping the institutions of government at the 
east and at the west, in proclaiming liberty to the 
captives and in fitting them since their enfran- 
chisement for the liberty into which it has helped to 
lead them, is work for which every patriot may 
well be thankful, and of which no Congregation- 
alist needs to be ashamed. 








A DAY OF PROMISE. 


ROM Philadelphia, in her quasi Fourth of 

July celebration, which fell on the Fifth this 
year, we have accounts of some ceremonies in the 
Park which read as though another Pentecost 
had fallen upon this century, each man hearing 
in his own tongue wherein he was born. Re- 
ligions and races once hostile met on common 
ground to honor, encourage and applaud each 
other. 

The military display and review, so long the 
only feature of the holiday, were in this case very 
sensibly and quickly gotten over early in the day, 
before nine o’clock indeed. At that hour, first 
and most striking of all, was the ceremonial of 
the Hebrews consecrating their monument to 
Religious Toleration. This votive offering of the 
Jews to their adopted country—a superb female 
figure of Freedom, supporting a graceful youth, 
whose urn is filled with eternal fire, and who sym- 
bolizes Religion—is doubly interesing apart from 
its legend. The marble is cut by Jewish hands in 
the city of Rome, where so late the Jew, hounded 
and locked into his Ghetto at night, crept out by 
day amid insult and oppression at Christian 
hands. The Declaration of Independence recited 
by a Jew has a fuller meaning; and the glory of 
the American Constitution, ignoring shibboleth 
and creed, seems to rest upon this monument for 
all coming time. 

Then the Italians had their turn, and conse- 
erated the site of their Columbus monument, 
bearing their testimony also in their native tongue 
to the land of their adoption. After them, the 
Germans gather around their Humboldt monu- 
ment, which is to be their Centennial contribu- 
tion to Seventy-six, and, as only Germans can, 
sang their Bund songs, devoting themselves anew 
to Brotherhood and Freedom. 

At noon the colossal figure of America, thirty- 
two feet high, was unveiled on the top of the 
Memorial Building ; and this, with the convert of 
school-children — given in the vast Machinery 
Hall, which accommodates three thousand on its 
platform and seats twenty-two thousand in its 
main aisles—may be supposed to represent the 
native share of the day’s performance, 

At three o’clock the Catholics in vast numbers 
gathered around the site of their Memorial Foun- 
tain, a monument to those Catholic temperance 
societies which rejoice under the mystic initials, 
T. A. B. The speeches on this occasion were sig- 
nificant as any of the others. The listening men 
and women were reminded to learn the rights of 
others and respect them ; acquire a knowledge of 
their own rights, and when necessary proclaim 
them. ‘‘ When this necessity shall arise the bar 
will present the defense and the bench will decide 
the case; and the bar and the bench are attain- 
able and occupied in part by Catholics, and made 
illustrious by them and the great and good of all 
denominations, before whom the righteous of all 
creeds may come and be assured of justice.” 
Which does not smack much of Vaticanism or 
of the supremacy of Papal allegiance over the law 
of the land; and as recognition of the righteous- 
ness which dwelleth in all creeds, these are unique 
and promising words from Catholic lips. 

At least two hundred thousand people, it is es- 
timated, were scattered through the Park between 
sunrise and midnight; but as some three thou- 
sand acres make up the vast enclosure, the crowd, 
except at the time and sites of the monumental 
dedications, was at no time oppressive. It was 
not a man’s crowd, but wives and babies were 
prominent features of the occasion; and that 
with all the different and antagonistic races and 
religions gathered together there there was no 
quarreling, but harmony and kindly courtesy pre- 
vailed, is surely something to be noted with a 





white stone, as a monument to Seventy-five, 
whatever Seventy-six may bring. 

Music and ice-water—for there was another con- 
cert in the afternoon, of united orchestras and 
singing societies ; and the city supplied the Park 
drinking-fountains with tons of ice—were also 
distinctive features, as against the old fashion of 
whiskey and gunpowder for the Fourth of July. 
Sobriety was the rule, and good-nature the gov- 
erning spirit; for both of which elements, we 
presume, the mothers and children were respon- 
sible. 

It does seem, in spite of financial cloud and 
heavy tax, with all the problems that press for 
solution in Indian difficulties, in specie resump- 
tion and in railroad wars, that there will be a 
great deal to give thanks for in the Centennial, 
after all. The Bunker Hill celebration had the 
distinction to strike the first key-note of frater- 
nity, heartfelt, since the war. And already it is 
in evidence that Southern women as well as men 
are making ready to join in next year’s harvest 
home, and that the daughters of the Republic, 
North and South, clasping hands anew will con- 
secrate themselves and their children to a nobler 
future and to higher ideals of work and life. 








THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 


HAT instrument will make no music that hath 

but some strings in tune. If, when God strikes 
on the string of joy and gladness we answer pleas- 
antly, but when he touches upon that of sorrow and 
bumiliation we suit it not, we are broken instruments 
that make no melody unto God. 

Dr. OWEN. 
II. 


Therefore, if you aspire to be a son of consolation— 
if you would partake of the priestly gift of sympathy 
—if you would pour something beyond commonplace 
consolation into a tempted heart—if you would pass 
through the intercourse of daily life with the delicate 
tact which never inflicts pain—if, to that most acute 
of human ailments, mental doubt, youare ever to give 
effectual succor, you must be content to pay the price 
of the costly education. Like him, you must suffer— 
being tempted. 

F, W. ROBERTSON. 
Itt. 
Lord, grant me this abiding grace, 
Thy word and sons to know; 
To pierce the veil on Moses’ face, 
Although his speech is slow. 
ANONYMOUS. 
IV. 
It is a fearful thing when a man and all his hopes die 
together. But “ the righteous hath hope in his death.” 
LEIGHTON. 
Vv. 
Can I see another’s woe 
And not be in sorrow too? 
Can I see another's grief 
And not seek for kind relief? 


And can he who smiles on all 

Hear the wren with sorrows small, 
Hear the small birds’ grief and care, 
Hear the woes that infants bear, 


And not sit beside the nest, 
Pouring pity in their breast? 
And not sit the cradle near, 
Weeping tear on infant's tear? 


Think not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not by; 
Think not thou canst weep a tear 
And thy Maker is not near. 
BLAKE. 
VI. 

Did you ever lie down on the top of a mountain, 
whence you beheld a wide landscape with it# fields and 
cottages spread in silent repose before your eyes? In 
your bosom also perfect quiet reigned. You forgot 
your cares, no sorrow weighed upon your spirits, no 
unpleasant remembrance disturbed the calm, no in- 
truding passion dared to break the holy peace of your 
soul, and a voice within whispered, ** Blessed were I 
could I remain forever thus!” What you then felt 
was a fleeting foretaste of heaven, which sometimes 
even passionate unquiet spirits are allowed to enjoy, in 
order that they may look into themselves and earnestly 
reflect how they might perpetuate this tranquil and 
blessed state. You were happy because you had for- 
gotten yourself, because you were free from earthly 
desires. 

ZSCHOKKE. 
VI. 

I was surprised just now to see a cobweb around a 

knocker; for it was not the gate of heaven. 
J. C. HARE, 
Vill. 
Then, fainting soul, arise and sing ; 
Mount, but be sober on the wing; 
Mount up, for heaven is won by prayer, 


Be sober, for thou art not there, 
7 KEn_e. 
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Hooks aud Authors. 


THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE. 


Last Letters from Egypt. To which are added Letters from 
the Cape. By Lady Duff Gordon. With a Memoir by her 
Daughter, Mrs. Ross. Macmillan & Co., London and New 

ork. . 








Of books upon Egypt there have been published 
a great many, and we have found some of them quite 
entertaining. Their contents have naturally consisted 
of mention of whatever was most interesting to the 
writers; and it is not wonderful that Oriental antiqui- 
ties, customs and scenes should have engrossed the at- 
tention of most travelers in Egypt. But of the people 
of “ the cradle of civilization ” and of the most civilized 
and powerful nation of Africa we have been able to read 
but little. Archzologists and wonder-seekers are apt 
to regard the natives of Egypt as necessary but un- 
interesting evils; usefal, perhaps, when work is to be 
done, or when they have chickens or milk for sale, 
but otherwise heathen and—niggers. Lady Duff Gor- 
don, on the contrary, has nothing to say of the won- 
ders of Cairo, the size of the Pyramids, or the wonders 
of Karnak, but is full of interesting information about 
the Egyptian people. Her last voyage on the Nile 
was made in her forty-fifth year. Although an in- 
valid, she traveled without any European attendants; 
she was, therefore, very soon qualified to speak of the 
natives from the very depths of personal experience, 
and to know, from her own observation, of all the 
customs and habits of the people. Her book consists 
of the personal letters which she wrote from Egypt; 
and its style is consequently free from even a sus- 
picion of heaviness. The author seems to have met 
representatives of every class of Egyptians, and, by 
the exercise of admirable tact, wise generosity, large 
sympathy and skillful medical treatment of the un- 
fortunates whom she happened to meet, she succeeded 
in gaining the esteem and confidence of every one. 

The author likes the Egyptian people, but for the 
government she has only contempt. The levies of 
men, money, camels and supplies she believes to be 
cruelly heavy and utterly inexcusable, and her figures 
seem to support her opinion. In one neighborhood, 
the author found all the Sheiks in prison, because their 
villages could not pay the taxes which were demanded 
—in another the men were suddenly conscripted for 
government labor, and the just-ripened harvest was 
left to rot. In some villages the whole population was 
driven by desperation to flee into the desert, where 
starvation might be endured without aggravation 
from official torment. This oppression, it must be 
remembered, was justified by no national necessities— 
the caprices and avarice of the Khedive and his officers 
caused the sufferings of the people. 

Lady Gordon has but little respect for the Chris-" 
tianity of the East, and believes the world would be 
no better if the Moslems were to become subject to 
their brethren of the Greek Church. An old Sheik, 
who prayed earnestly for the author and her fam- 
ily, spoke thus tenderly of a man who had changed 
his religion: ‘‘ But never fear; the heart is good, and 
the convert’s charity is great, and God will deal lightly 
with those who serve him with their hearts. Look at 
thy slave Mabrook; can he understand one hun- 
dredth part of the thoughts of thy mind? Nevertheless, 
he loves thee, and obeys thee with pleasure and alac- 
rity; and wilt thou punish him because he knows not 
all thy ways? And shall God, who is as much above 
us as thou art above thy slave, be less just than thou?’ 
The same Sheik wanted Lady Gordon to write a short 
notice of the faith from his dictation. She says: ‘* It 
annoys him terribly to hear the Moslems constantly ac- 
cused of intolerance, and he is right—it is not true. 
They show their conviction that their faith is the best in 
the world with the same sort of naiveté that I have seen 
in very innocent and ignorant English women: in fact, 
display a sort of religious conceit, but it is not often 
bitter or haineaux, however much they are in ear- 
nest.” 

The “ Letters from the Cape” are quite interesting; 
more so, we imagine, to American than to English 
readers, for books on the South African countries have 
not often been republished in America. Lady Gordon 
is far more worthy of being accepted as an authority 
upon the people of Egypt and the Cape than the gen- 
erality of male travelers are, for she was a woman of 
unusual knowledge, culture, experience, and powers 
of observation—a woman with whom acquaintanceship 
was sought by statesmen, literary men, inventors, and 
distinguished men in general. 


POETRY OF THE SOUTH. 

The Mountain of the Lovers; wm Poems of Nature and Tra- 
oe” By Paul H. Hayne. E. J. Hale & Son, New York. 
The author of these poems is undoubtedly the 

best-known of living Southern poets, and is so very 

deservedly. While not claiming a place beside the 
greatest American writers of verse, he holds what 
may be considered a position of almost equal honor, 
in that his inspiration is drawn chiefly from sources 
which have seldom or never been visited by others. 

His ** Poems of Tradition” are few; and although their 

subjects are well handled by the author, they have 

been treated with equal success by others. The 
author’s “‘ Poems of Nature,” however, have for their 
subjects Southern scenes, seasons and influences, and 





it is upon these that Mr, Hayne’s best work is done; | 


and of these he is almost the only interpreter. Upon 
the Southern pines alone-the volume before us con- 
tains three poems, each one of which expresses some 
one of the many sentiments which these trees impress 
upon their beholders. In “The Voice of the Pines” 
the poet seems to us particularly successful : 
m if wooed hence, beneath those pines to stray, 
We catch a faint, thin murmur far away, 
A bodiless voice, by grosser ears unheard. 


“ What voice is this? What Jow and solemn tone, 
Which, though all wings of all the winds seem furled, 
Nor even the zephyr’s fairy flute is blown, 
Makes thus forever its mysterious moan 
— out see ae a meme — 


- Whate’ er vale aide I ‘eittin in am Sutin 
Dream-touched, and musipg in the tranquil morn; 
All woodland sounds—the pheasant’s gusty drum, 
The mockbird’s fugue, the droning insect’s hum— 
Scarce heard for that strange, sorrowful voice forlorn! 


“ Beneath the drowséd sense, from deep to deep 
Of spiritual life its mournful minor flows, 
Streamlike, with pensive tide, whose currents keep 
Low murmuring ’twixt the bounds of grief and sleep, 
Yet locked for aye from sleep’s divine repose.”’ 

In “Forest Pictures,’ ‘‘ Midsummer in the South,” 
* Violets,” and other poems we might name, the au- 
thor is equally successful. From each of these poems 
the reader realizes the susceptibility of the poet to the 
influence of nature, and recognizes the faithfulness of 
his pictures. The “‘ Poems of Nature” generally con- 
sist only of pictures, or analyses of impressions; but 
occasionally the author soars into higher air, as when, 
after a fine description of a thunder-storm and its 
ending, he says: 

“Thus minded am I of that Law of old 
Which, down the slopes of awful Sinai rolled, 
** Smote men with judgment terrors; yet, at last, 
The lightning flame and mystic tumult passed, 
** Lapsed down the ages. Echoing less and less 
Jehovah's wrath, till, changed to tenderness, 


“ The vengeful law, which once man’s faith sufficed, 
Meits into mercy on the heart of Christ !”’ 


or in ‘‘ Woodland Phases,”” where he says, 
* The wild bird’s strain, the breezy spray— 
Each hour with sure earth changes rife— 
Hint more than all the sages say 
Or poets sing, of death or life. 

** For truths half drawn from Nature’s breast 
Though subtlest types of form and tone, 
Outweigh what man at most hath guessed 

While heeding his own heart alone. 
* And midway betwixt heaven and us 
Stands Nature in her fadeless grace, 
Still pointing to our Father’s house 
His glory on her mystic face.” 

When we realize how very few poets we have who 
are inspired by the sentiment conveyed by this extract 
—a sentiment which might explain our author’s own 
tendency in versification—the value of Mr. Hayne’s 
work becomes more apparent. 

Of attempts after Swinburne, without which few of 
our younger poets seem to consider a collection of 
poems complete, Mr. Hayne has made none; on the 
contrary, his pure picture of Shakespeare's “ dainty 
Ariel’? would be a good model for young poets who 
ean not distinguish between the sensuous and the 
sensual. 

We heartily welcome Mr. Hayne’s yolume for the 
sake of its own conténts, and also for the promise it 
conveys of additional work in the same vein. While 
every clime and land—even Australia—has poets who 
delight the world with pictures of their own countries, 
and while the northern half of our own land has had 
thousands of its scenes reproduced in verse, the fine, 
peculiar charms of a country as full of nature’s inspir- 
ations as the Southern States are should not lack the 
affectionate service of an impressionable heart, a pure 
fancy, and a graceful pen. Mr. Hayne has all these 
qualifications, and if time is as gracious to him in the 
future as a comparison of his published works shows 
her to have been in the past, he will attain a very en- 
viable degree of fame. 

The publishers deserve praise for the handsome 
dress in which they have presented Mr. Hayne’s book. 
The paper and typography are excellent, and the cover 
is very tasteful and dainty in design. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


One Summer, an anonymous publication, isa 
love-story in which a live country boy and a humorous 
city lawyer do about as much as the lovers themselves 
to bring about the match: from this information our 
readers may justly infer that the plot is anything but 
conventional. Its occasional faulty construction leads 
us to imagine the book is the author’s first attempt 
in literature; if we are right, the public will be justi- 
fied in expecting longer and better stories from the 
same pen. (Osgood & Co., $1.50.) 


Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks & Co., of Boston, are 
publishing the ‘Tales for Travelers” series which Mr. 
Edward Everett Hale is editing. The tales are, we be- 
lieve, all from Old and New, many of them are from 
Mr. Hale’s own pen, and all of them afford good read- 
ing matter for the traveling public, and for those stay- 
at-home people who have no taste for solid books 
during the hot weather, yet who dread to attack un- 
known novels. Seven volumes of these tales have 
been published, we believe, (50 cents per vol.) 





Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. have just published, 
under the tittle of A Summer Parish, the sermons and 
Sunday morning talks which the Rey. Henry Ward 
Beecher delivered at the Twin Mountain House, White 
Mountains, last summer. The parish consisted princi- 
pally of the preacher’s fellow-boarders, only a respect- 
able minority of whom were of Mr. Beecher’s own 
denomination, but the services of these irregularly- 
constituted congregations seem to have been enjoyed 
by both preacher and people. The volume has as 
frontispiece a photograph of Mr. Beecher. (31.50.) 


Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson’s volume of 
sketches, entitled Castle Nowhere, presents to the 
reader an entertaining view of some scenes and people 
who have not heretofore made their appearance in 
printed books. Miss Woolson’s scenes are all laid in 
that sparsely-settled portion of northern Michigan 
which has not long ceased to be a mere dependency of 
the military and trading post of Mackinaw. The 
people are soldiers, half-breeds, trappers, miners, mis- 
sionaries, and vagabonds—the latter-named class con- 
stituting a very large majority of the whole. The 
author makes no attempt at dramatic effect, nor does 
she reproduce any of the Peninsular dialect, but the 
scenes and characters of her sketches are interest- 
ing for their own sakes alone, and the stories are very 
well written. There can be no doubt of the genuine- 
ness of the author’s descriptions, and her book there- 
fore deserves additional welcome as being the medium 
through which we will obtain probably our only view 
of early life on the Upper Lake border. (Osgood & 
Co., $2.00.) 


Mrs. Willard, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union, has 
prepared a very business-like little volume entitled 
Tints and Holpe in our Temperance Work. The ex- 
cuse for the existence of the book and the Society 
under whose auspices it is published may be found in 
any one of the following appalling statistics, with 
which the little volume opens: ‘‘ The world’s‘ Banner 
Nation’ and our mother-land has ten times as many 
liquor-saloons as it bas churches and school-houses. 
These cost us, annually, fifteen and one-half times as 
much as our schools of all grades, and more money 
than we have used in carrying on Christ’s church 
since the landing of the Pilgrims. Fifty per cent. of 
the insanity in America comes of strong drink. 
Seventy-five per cent. of all the murders grow out of 
drunken brawls. Eighty-six per cent. of all our crimi- ° 
nals became such while crazed by alcohoh Ninety- 
five per cent. of our vicious youth emerge from the 
homes of those who drink. Each year, one hundred 
thousand of our citizens reel out into eternity through 
the awful doorway of a drunkard’s death.” Mrs. 
Willard’s aim is to make organized work more fre- 
quent and successful by the dissemination of the ex- 
perience of old workers in the temperance field. Her 
book will provoke criticism among women who do not 
believe in emotional temperance movements, but from 
this fate no similar book can hope to be exempt. For 
ourselves, we find the author’s suggestions sensible 
and practical, and directly to the point. Among them 
we find the statement that saloon-keepers often re- 
quest visitations from the so-called ‘ crusaders,” and 
we find also the injunction, “ One should not argue— 
argument rarely ever saved a soul.’”’ An excellent 
suggestion is that for the appointment by local socie- 
ties of a ‘Committee on Law” for the purpose of in- 
forming the public on the existing State laws on the 
liquor business, and to sustain in the courts such 
drunkards’ wives as have the courage to appear against 
the men who sell to their husbands. Another excel- 
lent hint is that local physicians should be invited to 
deliver addresses on the physical effects of alcoholic 
drinks. The method of operating “Friendly” or 
* Holly-tree”’ inns is also explained. As we have be- 
fore intimated, it is possible to criticise the author’s 
book and method, but we have no doubt the author 
herself would be grateful to such critics as are enough 
in earnest to demonstrate the superiority of some 
other plan of work. We heartily recommend Mrs. 
Willard’s “‘ Hints” to all rum-cursed communities, and 
hope that no one who believes the formation of a local 
society would be advisable will delay procuring the 
book, under the delusive idea that there are plenty of 
others who will do it. (Nat. Temp. Pub. Soc., N. Y. 
25 cents.) 
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CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING. | 


foot street, and ninety feet deep, for 


| $200, without paying for it, by entering 


O-OPERATIVE associations ! 

obtaining homesteads take 
forms. In London, corporatious 
formed which purchase the land, lay 
out a village, build the houses, and then 
dispose of them to the poorin such man- 
ner that each householder pays small 
montbly installments until the whole 
amount of purchase money is paid. 
Other companies are organized on tbe 
plan of savings banks, each depositor 
being allowed to loan money. 

Our best examples of these organiza- 
tions are found in Philadeiphia, where 
it is alleged that several hundreds exist, 
through the operations of which that 
city bas been able to provide its indus- 
trial, and even poorest classes with 
homesteads, A recent writer remarks 
concerning Philadelphia: “It has long 
been the city’s boast that every indus- 
trious man can, if he makes the effort, 





own his own house; andif not the owner, 
can become the possessor, by renting, of 
a separate house, with all the essential 
comforts for home life. Hard times, 


high taxes, and bad municipal govern- | 


ment have made the position of the poor 
man less advantageous than formerly in 
comparison with that of his brethren in 
other large cities, but have not yet de- 
stroyed the system under which thou- 
sands every year acquire homes, Even 
in the past summer and fall, when build- 
ing in most cities almost ceased, dozens 
of squares of small two and three-story 
houses were put up in tbe outskirts of 
this city, each with the stereotyped 
Philadelphia characteristics of bright 
red brick front, marble steps and win- 
dow sills, and the wide board shutters. 
Every year the city, already vast in its 
geographical extent, is encircled with a 
new ring of these dwellings, like the 
successive layers of growth on the trunk 
of a tree. Each of these little houses is 
the home of a single family, the head of 
which is a mechanic, factory operative, 
merchant’s clerk, or a laborer of some 
kind depending upon weekly or monthty 
wages.” Several years since I spent 2 
few days visiting among the poorer 
classes of that city, and I can bear wit- 
ness to the truth of this statement. 

Nothing is more striking and impres- 
sive than the contrast between the enor- 
mous tenement houses of New York, 
crowded from cellar to garret, with 20 
to 150 families in each, and the blocks of 
neat two-story houses of Philadelphia, 
each house occupied by the family of a 
single laborer, and he the owner. At 
first I was incredulous of the statement 
of my informant that Philadelphia had 
no tenement houses; but a thorough 
search of two days, and an incident 
which occurred during my inquiries, 
satisfied me that the NewYork tenement 
house was a thing unknown in Philadel- 
phia. In order to test the question, I 
selected a house having much the ap- 
pearance of a dwelling which in New 
York could safely be predicted to con- 
tain twenty families. In response to the 
bell, a stout, brusque Irish woman open- 
ed the door. I inquired as to the number 
of families residing in the house. “ My 
own, to be sure,” she replied, with an air 
‘of wounded pride. I ventured to in- 
quire the name of the owner of the 
house. ‘My husband’s name is Patrick 
O’Rourke,”’ she answered, and added, 
“You are from New York; but you 
won’t find any of your tenement houses 
here.” “I know what they are,’ she 
continued, “for I lived in one in Baxter 
street five years—twenty families, and 
one hundred persons in a house of the 
size of this. But we left sickness, dirt, 
and misery behind us when we came to 
Philadelphia.” 

The plan by which Philadelphia makes 
her citizens owners of their homes is 
worthy of a passing notice. It is ex- 
plained by the writer referred to as fol- 
lows: The chief circumstances favoring 
the erection of this class of houses are 
the illimitable area of level ground which 
surrounds the original city, the system 
of ground rents—a legacy from the days 
of William Penn—and the co-operative 
building associations, of which there are 
hundreds in successful operation. When 
@ poor man, earning small: day’s wages, 
determines to secure himself a home, he 
goes to the extreme suburbs of the city, 
about three-quarters’ of an hour's ride 
by street car from the State House, and 
buys a lot eighteen feet front, on a fifty- 


‘into an obligation to pay a yearly rental 


of twelve dollars, or six per cent. As 
long as this interest on the purchase 
mouey is paid annually, the ground-rent 
landlord, as he is called, cannot demand 
the principal. He now joins a building 
association, and takes say five shares. On 
each share $1 is to be paid monthly, and 
as there are 1,000 shares, each month 
$1,000 is paid into the association. Then 
the money so paid in is put up at auction 
among the members, and the bidding 
mounts up from five per cent. premium 
to perhaps twenty, at which itis knocked 
down to him. He agrees to pay besides 
his $1 per month per share—say $5 per 

month—the interest on $1,000, plus shoo, 
20 per cent. premium, amounting to 
$72 per annum. With this $1,000 he con- 
tracts with a competent builder, who 
puts him up a house 1434 feet front, leav- 
inga passage of 3!¢ feet on his 18-foot lot. 


| His house is to be of brick, 32 feet deep, 


with a well and pump, and a shed over 
them, and his lot surrounded by fencing 
seven feet high. His house will be en- 
tered by a front door, opening on a par- 
lor, having one window front aud one 
on the side. Passing through the parlor 
a door opens on a small entry, from 
which straight stairs rise to the second 
story. On the opposite side of the entry 
a door opens into the dining-room, light- 
ed with one window, and through this 
passes to his kitchen, in which is a good 
range. At the kitchen door, stands, un- 
der the shed, the pump. Behind this 
again is the garden lot, 50 by 18. The 
financial result stands as follows: 


He pays ground rent per annum, 6 per 


ee $12 
Building association, $5 per month, 
EI cb sort Secnceccsevvckennce 60 
Building association, interest on loan... 72 
Taxes $2 per $100 on valuation of house 
eS BS ey rer ere 16 
Wiis Fates sacasnsesaaas . $100 


Thus for $12.50 per month he has a home 
all fo himself, where the morals of his 
family are preserved from the contami- 
bating influences of the tenement house, 
where the comfort and domesticity of 
his household is promoted, and to which 
he is tempted to add one little thing and 
another. Itis in effect 2 mortgage which 
never matures unless there is a failure to 
pay the interest; or it may be described 
as a rental which gives the renter a per- 
manent possession of the estate if he 
promptly pays the rent. So familiar 
and popular has this mode of conveyance 
become that all the quotations of vacant 
lots are based upon this annual rent, or 
interest on the principal sum. 

One of the important elements in this 
transaction is the building association. 
The relation of the laborer to this organi- | ; 
zation is thus stated: He borrows $1,000 
in cash, agreeing to pay $1,200 and the 
interest; he stands charged with $1,200, 
Paying 360 per annum, it would take 
him twenty years to pay up $1,200. But 
at the end of the time, his shares being 
worth $1,200, he stops paying, and the 
house is his own. In fact, however, he 
is a participant in the profits; the pre- 
mium and the interest he pays going to 
reimburse himself, and it only takes in 
practice ten or twelve years to put him 
in absolute possession of his home. As 
regards the building association, he in 
one relation represents the capitalist 
lending money and taking ail the profit 
made by lending; in bis other relation 
he is the borrower, paying for the use of 
the money. It ought here to be noted 
that the associations ad vance their money 
only on abundant security ; and that also 
they are managed at very small expense 
and with perfect honesty. Not only, 
however, are such houses built by the 
owners, but whole blocks are built by 
large building firms, and afterwards re- 
tailed off to buyers, who get théir money 
from the building associations, The 
building association illustrates the power 
of the aggregation of small sums, and is 
a most beneficent institution, promoting 
the habit of saving, and preserving many 
a man from squandering a mechanic’s 
fortune, which consists in his possible 
savings.—The Sanitarian. 








Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropetitan. C HROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 
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As ADVERTISING AGENTS, Messrs. 
Rowell & Co., New York, stand in 
the front rank. They are prompt, 
honorable and straightforward, and 
well deserve the success they have 
met with. They ean always be found 
at 41 Park Row, and are pleased to 
have business men drop in upon them. 
In their rooms can be found files of 
every newspaper published in the 
United States.—Republican, Tunk- 
hannock, Pa. 





In purchasing a Parlor Organ, buyers 
have a choice in a number of reliable instru- 
ments from different makers. Getze’s School 
for the Parlor Organ has the reputation of 
being the best instructor, earned by itg merit. 
Teachers eve ry Ww here use and endorse it. Sent 
by mail for $2.50. Lee & Walker, publishers, 
Philadelphia. 





New AND Strance.—Travelers and 
residents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HOLMAN’s FEVER AND AGUE PAD. 
positive cure without medicine. Stop drugging 
with poisons and try the new plan. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to 
W.F. KIDDER & CO., 83 John st., New York. 





There’s a magic which is mighty 
At the North and at the South; 
’Tis a woman's sweetest magic, 
"Tis the Magic of the Mouth, « 
Of pearl-white teeth and fragrant breath 
—and so whate’er befall, 
Be sure you use your Sozodont, and be 
Magicians all. 





OLD FoGiEs pay from 25 to 50 per cent. 
for thoir projudicos. ond for Free Price 
List. The Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, 





THE most agreeable, durable, econom- 
ical and wholesome Toilet Soap for summer 
use is ROBINSON’Ss WHITE GLYCERINE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


_ RIVER SEMINARY. 














MT. MORRIS, OGLE Co., ILL. 


Leading Seminary of the Northwest. #45 pays 


Board, Tuition, &c.. for term of thirteen weeks. 


For Catalogues apply to 
N. C. DOUGHERTY, Principal. 


QENNSYLVANIA Mritary AcaD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—(For Boarders only. 

Session open, W ednesday, Sept. 8th. Location 
elevated and healthful; grounds ample; buildings 
handsome and commodious. Course of Studies 
extensive. Thorough Instruction in Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, the Classics and English. 
Careful oversight of t ie morals and manners of 
Cadets. For He apply to 

COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 








NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
J YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, . te 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 


Arts a specialty. Instruction thcrough. School 
ear begins Sept. 16. For cours, dress C. C. 
Wer SELL. Principal and Proprieto: 





HORT EDWARD Collegiate Institute 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. $194 per year for 
board with common i isa To prepare for col- 

2, a orfor teachers. 6 courses 


eet eaadt 2 FSR EEE. WD, Port Boward NY 


M®:: N. W. DE MUNN’S ——. 

French and German Boarding and Da 

for Young Ladies, Providence, R. L. » provides overs 

facility for a thorough, practical and accomplished 

shecemoe, with all the advantages of a home in 
e city 


| ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
i WOMEN. Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. 
Attractive dL 4 best instruction in all branches; ; 
of health, manners and murals; neadiy 

full. ‘Next. year Sours Sept. 23. Address ear 
CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Prindpal. 








MUSIC, &e. 


THE THE SONG BOOK 
FOR 


T SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Boox Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not an opdtnary Song Book 
jbut the Ear ords 
|Farnest Workers’ animated by 
music that will a Pare, 
Simple and Fowerf 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 


Contains the Songs sung by 
ra D. Sankey. in the great 
fevivais in England and Scot- 








IN 


The Field 





osen over all others for 
. Mee s of New 
York, lowa inois, Wiscon- 


Ns: and others. 
GOSPEL iPrice 35 cts.; $3.60 per Doz. 


Single sample copy sent on 
receipt of 30 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


SONGS. CINCINNATI, 0. 
MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR 


THE SEASIDE, THE MOUNTAINS, 
For Hours of Leisure at Home or Abroad. 


The following collections contain the best and 
most popular of all published Songs, Vocal or In- 
strum erital Du Duets, Rondos, Waltzes, Polkas, Quad- 
rilles, etc., and furnish unfailing entertainment to 
all lovers of Music. 

Musical Treasure. Vocal and Instrumental. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Vocal. 

Gems of Scottish Song. - 

Gems of German Song. 
Gems of Sacred Song. ni ° 
Wreath of Gems. nas 
Shower of Pearls. Vocal Duets. 
Operatic Pearls. Vocal. 

Silver Chord, “3 . 
Piano at Home. Four hand pieces. 
Gems of Strauss. Instrumental. 
Organ at Home. Reed Organ Pieces. 
Home Circle. Vols. 1 and 2. Instrumental, 
Piannoferte Gems, ” 
Pianists’ Album. + 

Large Handsome Books, which are for sale by 
= henge ap nt = — i > 

Price of eac ty) oards, $2.50; Cloth, $3. 
Full Gilt, 4.00. ne, Cee ee 

Sent, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


PIANOS, &e. 


CHAMBERS 
Sterling Pianos. 
“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 

t” READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


Before you buy, send for information, circulars 
and price-list. uarantee unlimit os sent 
yi Rs; proval, and satisfaction assured by our 

al Safe Offer.’ Address CHA RS 
PLANO PACTORY, 306 4th Avenue, New 


STECK. PIANOS received the only 


AT THE VERNA BAR ION. 
Warerooms, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


EMPIRE 
PIANOS. 


ELEGANT CASES. 
LOW PRICEs. 


Send for catalogue. Favorable terms to agents. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SUPERB TONE. 





ROOKS’ SEMINARY for Young La- 
dies, Poughkeesie, N. Y. Reopens Septem- 
ber 14th. Parents are invited to investigate the 
merits of this school. AAereee 
DWARD WHITE. 


Fee Avoncks MILITARY. ACADEMY, 
oung a4 I] Denabeaatel, Literary 
emer. | 
. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 
ONKERS ON THE HUDSON.—LOCUST HILL 
SEMINARY. Location unsurpassed. Course 
of instraction thoreugh and complete, Opens 


Sept 
MISS EMILY A. RICE, PRIN. 


TIS BISBEE 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 
Solicits an inspectics n by parents of his SCHOOL 





and ad Seiontide 











K F48s: ARGE SCHOOL FoR BOYS. 
NORTH E CONWAY, B N. H. 
For Crees, add 
REDERICK THOMPSON, Principal. — 


TEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BU- 
the REAU Seeman and fills situations for 
songpege and artist 

E. TOURJEE, MANAGER, Music Hall, Boston. 











HOW TO GET A HOME. — 


Rich Soil, Good Climate, Excellent Water, Grow- 
ing Settlements and Good Schools. 

We offer the lands of the Iowa Division of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R.on six years’ time, 
at $5 to $8 per acre. One ortwo years of eastern 
rent will buy a good farm, Apply to 


DAVIDSON & CALKINS, 





R. R. Land Agents, Algona, lowa 





R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA, 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN goons 
LACES, eee Be LADIES’, GENTS’, 
AND CHILDREN URNISHIN 

SMALL V ARES, v 
STRAW GOODS, sO LLAS, 
BOOKS, Stationery, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, 

‘oys, Dolls, Trimmings, Worsteds, House Furnish- 
ing, Keeping and Ornamenting Goods. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, %c., war. 
ranted, 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mai! attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


65,000 ENGLISH 

RICAN BOOK 
oe en away. 
eautifully illustrated, at your 
ow n price. Mammoth € catalogue, 
41,free. Send — 

Leggat Brothers, 3 

St., New York City. 


VAN RGH, WELLS & © 0. mnfrs, 
of Superior Wood Type and Borders, * Bagie,’ 

* California.” and other meprers d Cabinets, Cases, 
Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble Imposing Stones, 

Com 0sing Sticks and Rules, Chases, ete. 16 & 15 

Dutch St., cor. Fulton, N. ¥. Comp.e.e Newspaper 


Outfits. 
8 pages, 56 broad col- 


THE WEEKLY SUN, smss-":som now +s 


New Years, post-paid, 60 cts. 





oekman 











Address THE SUN, N. Y 
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Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
publication, to be addressed * Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Par York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the wme they are sent, 


sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 


os 
| panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 


return cannot be complied with. 
hers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
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bers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind ” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionabie matter of every kind. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








THE WRATH OF GOD. 


HEN men enforce conclusions which they 

have drawn from the Scriptures without 
regard to the intimations of reason and experi- 
ence, they greatly wrong the Scriptures. The 
Bible’s transcendent power is in this: that it 
speaks home to the highest consciousness of man, 
and that all the deepest experience of the race 
bears witness to the truths it utters. 

Thus, there runs through all the Scriptures a 
denunciation of Divine wrath against sin. Outof 
this teaching, theologians have fashioned dogmas 
so horrible, so hopeless, so enshrouding the uni- 
verse in gloom, that men’s hearts rebelled and 
said, ‘‘ It cannot be true.” But the theologians 
have had for all protests, arguments, and appeals 
a stereotyped answer: ‘‘ The Bible says so.” Now, 
what has been the consequence of thus attempting 
to array the Bible against the reason, the aspira- 
tions, the instincts of humanity? It has been, in 
part, to sustain the darkest views of the destiny 
of mankind ; and also to provoke a reaction which 
may go to the other extreme, may lead men to 
ignore all the element of penalty, and to substitute 
rose-colored fancies for the august realities of life. 
We who are accustomed to look upon the Divine 
Love in its aspects of gentleness and sweetness 
need to enter into that view which the Scriptures 
themselves present of the retributive element in 
the Divine Government. That tremendous word 
the wrath of God should stand for a tremendous 
reality. What is it? 

Every reader of the Bible must recognize the 
constant presence of the idea. Historian, prophet, 
evangelist, and Christ himself, utter warnings as 
intense and emphatic as their promises, That 
God is against evil, that he visits condemnation 
and wrath upon wrong-doers, that he is a fire to 
smite the wicked—this belongs to the very es- 
sence of that teaching which all the Scriptures 
utter. Is this the expression of an eternal truth, 
or something that has been superseded in the 
growing wisdom of mankind ? 

The Hebrew habit of mind was to refer every- 
thing especially notable to the immediate action 
of God. High hills were to them “the hills of the 
the Lord,” the cedars of Lebanon were ‘‘ the trees 
of the Lord,” and so everywhere they interpreted 
nature and life as in the closest relation to the 
Divine power. The fashion of thought has 
changed somewhat, but in a different language 
men still testify to the great facts which sank into 
the Hebrew mind. And all that we in our day 
know of the workings of human society, all the 
revelations of natural science, and our deepest per- 
sonal experiences, bear witness to the truth that 
sin brings suffering. The most terrible words 
of Scripture, words that we almost shrink to take 
upon our lips, are not more terrible than what 
we may see and feel for ourselves of the conse- 
quences of wrong-doing. 

All men, whether they care anything about 
religion or not, understand perfectly well that a 
man can ruin himself by his own actions. When 
@ young man stands at the beginning of his man- 
hood, every one knows that by failing in industry, 
temperance, honesty, he can make a wreck of 
himself. Society itself stands guard over the 
lower laws of morality, and punishes their viola- 
tion. And that in which philosophers and thinkers 
of every school, Christian or unchristian, are per- 
fectly agreed is this: that in the right develop- 
ment ‘of character—in purity, fidelity, honor, 
magnanimity, sympathy, aspiration—is the high- 

est success in life; and that to fail in these is to 
incur the worst of evils, 


———---—— --——. 





Material science has in our day brought into 
prominence the idea of unchanging Law. For 
this its tendencies have been assailed by those 
who see in the idea of inexorable Law a denial of 
Divine forgiveness and mercy. Now, first, we 
must note that the declarations of science in this 
matter are, to a great extent, simple statements of 
facts. Wherever its researches extend, it finds 
that consequences do inexorably follow causes, 
whether it suits our theories or not. And if, lay- 
ing aside the theories which are of human inven- 
tion, we look at these facts as belonging to the 
Divine order of the universe, and inquire into 
their significance, we come to this: to every vio- 
lation of the laws of matter or of spirit there are 
attached consequences of evil from which there is 
absolutely no escape. The evil may in its turn be 
followed by good ; there may, at last, be healing 
and recovery—but, so surely as the night follows 
the day, the breach of law draws down the pen- 
alty of law. Disregard the conditions of the 
body, and you shall surely suffer ; transgress the 
principles of conduct—be false, be mean, be im- 
pure, be selfish—and you shall most surely in the 
very act suffer injury to your own soul; there 
shall be deterioration, weakening, loss, from 
which nothing in earth or heaven is going to save 
you. 

Take, again, as an instance and indication of 
the government of the universe, the sentiment of 
the human mind, in its highest state, toward will- 
ful and flagrant wrong-doing. And here we must 
be very careful not to confound the lower moods 
with the higher. We must throw out all selfish 
and unworthy resentments. We are to enter into 
the full spirit of Christ’s warning that we do not 
assume the judgment-seat of the All-seeing; we 
are to receive the kindred lesson from the dis- 
closures of modern investigation, showing how 
the will is hampered by inherited traits and 
physical conditions; in a word, we are to carry 
the amplest and purest charity into our senti- 
ment toward the worst of wrong-doers. And yet, 
there is in every unperverted human heart a 
quality which can flame like lightning against 
falsehood and cruelty and wrong. There are 
crimes against humanity before which every de- 
cent man and woman kindles into a white heat. 
We should be farther from God and nearer to the 
brutes if we did not. And there is a mood where- 
in before great wickedness we feel, even deeper 
than indignation, an unspeakable pity. he 
awfulness of sin! the misery of it! We never 
know How awful, how miserable it is, until in 
syrapathy we stand beside the sinner. 


Or we may look at the sentences which men 
pronounce upon themselves. What man that has 
had any experience in earnest effort after a higher 
life has not stood before the bar of his own con- 
science, crushed by the sense of his unworthiness ? 
A modern writer—Frances Power Cobbe—has 
suggested this thought: that the punishment of 
the next life may consist simply in a clear realiza- 
tion of what our sins have been; that therein 
may consist the keenest suffering of which the 
soul is capable ; that we may, in the very pain of 
it, so recognize the justice of it as not to wish to 
escape; and that in the rebound from the evil of 
sin thus seen and felt may lie our escape from its 
power. The thought in its definite form may be 
taken as a flight of fancy only, but the force 
with which it appeals to the imagination indi- 
cates what in our deepest hearts we judge of our- 
selves. 

The contemplation of such facts as these carries 
us back toward the idea of ‘‘the wrath of God” 
which the Scriptures express. We construe that 
idea in this way: that God’s wrath is not set over 
against his love as contrary to it, but is itself a 
part of the action of love toward wickedness. 
We believe that the very lightning of Divine 
wrath smites that it may save. But none the 
less, it smites! And that man who hardens him- 
self in wrong-doing is drawing down penalty 
whose very beneficence will work iby piercing him 
with sorrows. It is a fearful thing, says the 
Scripture, to fall into the hands of the living 
God. God has set the whole order of creation to 
bring men to goodness; and he who plunges into 
debauchery, into cruelty, nay, into smooth selfish- 
ness, or indolence even, is setting himself against 
the forces of the universe. Nor let any man 
deceive himself with the thought that because 
the general spirit of his life is right his minor 
shortcomings shall bear no bitter fruit. No man 
sins and does not suffer for it. Toward our infir- 
mity God has infinite tenderness, but he never 
lets us do wrong and escape the evil consequence. 
That is his kindness toward us: that by his 





chastisements he forever seeks to turn us back 
into the way that leads to blessedness. 

In all ages the mind of man has sought to pierce 
through the outer shows of things, to rise beyond 
that which is seen, and to discern him who sits cen- 
tral and sovereign over all. Clouds and darkness 
are about him, but he is light unspeakable. That 
awful presence who may look upon or name? 
According as our faces are set toward him or 
away from him, so is he to us. When from the 
radiant and ineffable beauty of holiness we turn 
away to seek the things of sin, thick darkness 
falls upon us ; thunders and lightnings shake our 
souls ; we taste the wrath of God, and he is to us 
a consuming fire. And when, giving up all else, 
we set our souls to seek and do what is right, the 
clouds are bathed in sunlight and crowned with 
the rainbow ; we see the great white throne and 
him who sits thereon ; and we know that the sun 
and center and sovereign of the universe is Love. 








OLD IRONSIDES. 


6 O special appropriation having been made 
by Congress forthe repair of the old frig- 
ate Constitution, the naval authorities have pro- 
posed to break her up, use her available timbers 
and spars, and dispose of the rest.” Such is the 
substance of a paragraph in the Philadelphia 
papers, and we have not seen it contradicted. 

She is a third-rate sailing craft, this Constitu- 
tion—third-rate, classified by the official Register 
as a ‘‘ wooden sailing voscol,” and that in a navy 
which, according to the standard of the day, is 
itself fourth-rate. Her tonnage is little greater 
than that of a large coasting craft, and yet she ig 
a legacy from Preble and Hull and Bainbridge 
and Stewart, which, peaceful and inoffensive 
journalists as we are, we would fain see preserved 
as a memento of early American history. 

It was in 1797 that the Constitution was launched 
from a Boston yard, and she was first under fire 
when, after wretched compromises on the part of 
our Government, the Algerine war broke out in 
1804, culminated in the bombardment of Tripoli, 
and resulted in a lesson to the Algerine pirates 
which they never forgot. We believe that it was 
during her service in the Mediterranean squadron 
that her extraordinary sailing qualities were acci- 
dentally developed. Some repairs being necessary 
at the water-line ‘‘ forrard,” a number of her guns 
were shifted aft, and for some reason she got 
under way before they were replaced. She had 
always been a good sailer, but when ‘trimmed 
by the stern” she went off like a race-horse, and 
ever afterward her officers took good care to pre- 
serve the proper angle of inclination without shift- 
ing the battery. Her lines to-day, as she stands 
“shored up” in the Philadelphia dry-dock, are 
full of beauty to the appreciative eye; and al- 
though in the days of her glory many attempts 
were made, by means of “careful measurements, 
to copy her model, no builder, in the opinion of 
her admirers, ever succeeded in producing her 
equal. 

In our last war with England—and may it al- 
ways be the last !—our land and naval forces 
were sometimes. beaten and sometimes victorious. 
Taken altogether, the amount of mutual damage 
inflicted was not very unequal; but ‘‘ Old Iron- 
sides,” as the crack ship of the navy was by this 
time affectionately called, never suffered defeat, 
and hardly ever met with a serious mishap. 
Locked yard-arm and yard-arm with the Guwer- 
riere, the smoke of battle was so dense that when 
the ships drifted apart her officers did not know 
that their antagonist was sinking. In her three 
hours’ engagement with the Java, one of the 
finest ships of the English navy, the Constitution 
did not lose a spar. When she fought and cap- 
tured the Cyane and the Levant, mounting to- 
gether fifty-six guns against her own forty-four, 
she was able, after receiving the surrender of one, 
to chase, overtake and. capture the other, all 
within two hours. , Throughout her history she 
has supported the sailors’ superstitious belief in 
‘*luck,” and the man who dares to sign the order 
for her destruction deserves to have his name dis- 
honorably mentioned in her epitaph. 

One of the choicest memories of our boyhood is 
when we visited this historic ship at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and heard an elderly gentleman, long 
since gone to the silent land, tell how he saw her 
in 1812 bring a British prize into the East River. 
In spite of the wilder wars and more thrilling 
tales that have since stirred our blood, there have 
been few more exultant moments in life than 
when we looked along the black row of project- 
ing muzzles, and saw with the vivid imagination 
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of youth the white waves, the bellying canvas, 
the smoky fire-riven cloud of which we have so 
often read. 

Well, it is perhaps idle but we don’t believe it 
is wrong to perpetuate such memories. Courage 
‘and the love of danger for country’s sake are not 
ignoble motives. The old ship of which we have 
been writing is at Philadelphia; her timbers are 
as sound as they were when British round shot 
went crashing through them. She is at least good 
for the Centennial next year, nay, with proper 
care for that of 1976, when, it may be, the arts and 
machinery of war will have become mere curiosi- 
ties to be looked at half incredulously as proofs 
that men once used to settle their differences by 
the dread wager of battle. . 

Years ago, Dr. Holmes rescued this noble ship 
from a fate which then threatened her, and we 
hope that if the quotation at the beginning of 
this article be true, his thrilling verses will haunt 
the dreams of every high official at Washington 
till the order is countermanded. 

“ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 

Beneath it rung the battle-shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar: 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. . 


“ Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood— 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below— 

No more shall fool the yicvor’s tread, 
No more the conquered knee : 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


“Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning and the gale!" 








THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


ON. GRATZ BROWN, who would now have 
been President of the United States had the 
Democratic-Liberal ticket succeeded in °72, has 
just expressed to an interviewer the opinion that 
the cause of our hard times is the scarcity of green- 
backs. The Ohio Democrats, who are fully as in- 
telligent as their brethren in other States, were 
last week placed forcibly upon a platform with an 
inflation plank, and their ablest member, Senator 
Thurman, himself a hard-money man, seems to 
consider it proper for his party to remain there 
during the present campaign. Influential news- 
papers are occasionally breaking forth in the same 
style, and a few men in whom the public have 
confidence are found urging inflation or consent- 
ing thereto as a measure of national or party wel- 
fare. A few facts upon the financial question 
should therefore be kept constantly in mind. 

One of these is that the quantity of paper money 
now in circulation is as large as it was during the 
war, when money circulated so freely. Paper 
money cannot disappear in any appreciable quan- 
tity. It is not, like specie, exported, nor is it, like 
specie, of any use in the manufacturing arts; al- 
though it sometimes assumes a dilapidated ap- 
pearance, nobody was ever known to lose or de- 
stroy it on that account. Even the millions— 
thirty-six, we believe—which were gradually with- 
drawn before the panic, and without perceptibly 
affecting the business activity of the country, are 
in circujation again. Every respectable bank has 
thousands of dollars of surplus for which it cannot 
find satisfactory borrowers: the men who want it 
cannot give proper security, and those to whom 
the banks would gladly lend have no business use 
for more money than they already have. 

Another important truth is that no increase in 
the number of national banks and the volume of 
their issues will suffice to keep money in localities 
where it is used for the purpose of covering pur- 
chases made elsewhere. The inevitable movement 
of currency toward large cities is not caused by the 
demands of speculators, but by the fact that the 
legitimate business demand for it is constant, the 
security is good, the money is lent subject to the 
call of the bank, and there is no danger of its de- 
parting from the vicinity of the bank itself. But 
let a bank in a country town lend largely, even on 
so excellent a security as real estate; the loan 
must be on long time, for farmers make but one 
crop a year, the money goes largely to the cities 
for stores, machinery, tools, clothing, etc., and the 
bank soon finds itself out of business, 





There is a very erroneous impression abroad 
that speculators are found principally in cities, 
and that they absorb the principal volume of the 
currency. This impression is due to a mistaken 
idea as to what really constitutes speculation. If 
the mining or railway corporation which borrows 
all it can upon its property and spends the money 
on improvements is a speculator, so is the farmer 
who is willing to improve his estate by expending 
as much money as can be secured by mortgage 
upon his property. Both may be perfectly honest 
in intention, but neither banks nor private lenders 
are willing to loan largely to either, unless the 
proposed improvements are entirely removed from 
the realm of experiment, and promise a large and 
very early return. All cities are full of daring 
projectors, but whenever their faces become 
familiar at any particular bank, the faces of de- 
positors at the same bank diminish in number. 

To the people who, next to experimenters, long 
most for an increase of currency, and who believe 
it will in some way better their own condition, 
ex-Senator Benton once said: ‘Paper money 
banks tend to aggravate the inequality of for- 
tunes, to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, to multiply nabobs and paupers. Paper 
money is injurious to the laboring classes, because 
they receive no favors, and the price of the prop- 
erty they wish to acquire is raised to the paper 
maximum, while wages remain at the specie mini- 
mum.” If instead of ‘‘ laboring classes” we read 
‘*every one who is not a trader,” who, out of any 
one of the many classes so included, can by expe- 
rience disprove the truth of this statement? 
When in 1864 a gold dollar cost nearly three paper 
dollars, did clerks, day laborers, mechanics, preach- 
ers, artisans, physicians, obtain nearly three times 
as much compensation as they did five years be- 
fore? And yet 1864 was, owing to the conversion 
of more than half a million producers into con- 
sumers (soldiers), a year of unusual business ac- 
tivity. 

Finally, money is circulating but slowly at 
present because the usual methods of circulation 
are not in operation. Every one is practicing 
economy. Hence there is not so much demand 
for manufactured articles, not so many people 
traveling, not so many new buildings in course of 
erection, not so many improvements being made 
as heretofore. The results are apparently harm- 
ful—they are in many cases painful; so are those 
of temperance to the drunkard or inordinate 
eater. But the evil effects of excesses of commu- 
nities cannot, any more than those of individuals, 
be done away with by a continuance in undue 
stimulation. In both cases heroic self-control is 
necessary ; and if Americans (as for two years 
they have done) continue to avoid relapsing into 
national tendencies to discount the future, to 
spend what has not been earned, and to put_into 
improvements more than has been saved, the ex- 
isting ‘‘ hard times” will prove to have been the 
cause of our most successful financial movement. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The Free Religious company seems not un- 
likely to break the slender bonds that have held it 
together. The wonder is that they have held at all. 
The corner-stone of the Association was the purpose to 
investigate religious truth with absolute freedom of 
thought and expression. Now “liberty to differ"’ is 
an invaluable principle, but as the sole bond of an 
organization it seems a little out of place. One is 
reminded of Lowell’s description of another set of 
people: 

: —“ I know they all went 

For a general union of total dissent !”” 

There was something ludicrous in the destiny that 
made the Index the banner of such accompany. The 
Index’s editor—for whose sincerity and ability we 
have the highest respect—is a man not only of most 
positive convictions, but of most belligerent temper. 
Hé lays about him as if with the hammer of Thor on 
the heads of all his opponents. There never was a more 
intolerant champion of freedom, a more dogmatic 
slayer of dogmatism. Fancy such a man as standard- 
bearer of a company whose principle is the right to 
disagree! It is like Phil Sheridan at the head of a 
society of Quakers. 


—It is not, however, to Mr. Abbot's personality 
that the tendency to disintegration in the Free Relig- 
ious ranks is due. It is about positive beliefs, and 
not about any abstract principle of liberty, that men 
naturally crystallize into societies and parties. And 
men whose belief in God and immortality is profound, 
and those whose attitude toward these themes is one 
of cool indifference; those to whom Christianity is 
vitally true, and those to whom it is dangerous error— 
will hardly, we should suppose, care to remain long in 
the same ranks and under the same flag. Men can 
differ radically on matters of belief, and respect and 





love one another while they differ, without the bond 
of a constitution and by-laws. 


—Fifty thousand people in Central Park on 
Sunday! Does thatsoundshocking? Let us look at it 
a little. These were not, so the newspapers tell us, the 
wealthy and well-to-do who go to the Park on week- 
days; they were mostly working people. Now let the 
reader of this paragraph, sitting probably in his own 
comfortable and cheerful home, picture to himself the 
places New York working people live in—the hot little 
rooms, the noisy, dirty streets, the dullness, the squalor. 
Let him remember the monotonous confinement of 
their week, and the low haunts to which they are 
tempted on their one day of leisure. Then let him ask 
himself whether he is sure that the broad, beautiful 
spaces of the Park, with its fresh air, its grass and 
trees and fountains and terraces, and all this in the 
company of wife and babies, may not be as good a 
place for the laboring man of a Suuday afternoon as 
avy other that he could be in? 


—Fred. Douglas has been giving his fellow-Afri- 
cans some advice which agrees with that which many 
white men have long wished to give them, but which 
will have all the more force for coming from a mem- 
ber of the race addressed. He begs them to stand 
alone, to manage their own business, to form their 
own opinions, and be represented by their own men. 
The result of his advice will not be to discourage men 
who have either money or good counsel which they 
desire to give to the colored people. The finest people 
alive, after two hundred years of experience like that 
our colored population has endured, could hardly 
learn in a single decade to stand alone, but the desire 
to do so is an active bit of leaven. 


—Harper’s Weekly, whose very decided opinions 
upon Southern affairs and the condition of parties are 
well known, has an able and manly editorial defense 
of Vice-President Wilson against the charges which 
have been made against him on account of his political 
expressions since his return from the South. It says: 

“Many of the leaders who guided the Republican party 
into the disasters of the last year have swelled with contempt 
at what they called the foolish maundering’ of the Vice- 
President. Now Mr. Wilson wrote a letter last winter, and 
he has written a letter this summer. Does the actual situa- 
tion justify his view or that of those who can not conceal 
their scorn of him? And if events have vindicated his esti- 
mates, what is gained by sneering at him as a garrulous 
gossip and aunty? If the ‘twaddle’ of a ‘maundering’ gossip 
is more sagacious and serviceable than the disdainful silence 
of leaders who have led to disaster, what must be thought of 
leaders whose wisdom is less useful than gossip and twaddle? 

“The general position of the Vice-President is that the 
proper policy for the Republican party is one of moderation, 
conciliation, and economy. Is it doubtful that in asserting 
this he speaks the better sentiment of the party? Is it less 
doubtful that this has not been the conviction of those Re-- 
publicans who are most scornfulof him? . . . The Vice- 
President’s Advice to his party is that its leaders should be 
magnanimous, and forgive and forget, and invite the sheep 
who strayed in '72 to return to the fold. This is metaphorical 
language. . . . While there was a certain element of hon- 
est indignation with the Republican management, there was 
an immense element of the ‘ sorehead,’ pure and simple, per- 
fectly well known to all who knew something of the interior 
history of many of the leaders in every State; and it was 
this element which captured the Cincinnati Convention and 
the whole movement. . . . The dissatisfaction, however, 
increased so rapidly that in the last year’s elections it led 
those who felt it to abandon the party. Mr. Wilson’s opinion 
is that all good reasons for such perilous dissatisfaction 
should be removed, so that this dissatisfied element should 
henceforth co-operate with the party; and he is unquestion- 
ably correct. That policy, and that alone, will secure the 
Republican ascendency. It is not those who, Jike the Vice- 
President, say so, but those who, like his critics, ridicule hig 
saying it, who are the true enemies of the Republican 
cause.” 

—On page 29 of this paper we copy from a 
contemporary a description of the ‘“ Philadelphia 
plau”’ of enabling men of moderate means to own 
their own homes. The article is worthy of the careful 
attention of the class benefited by the plan, and it 
likewise contains some ideas which philanthropists and 
property owners might put to good use. 


—Ex-Secretary McCullough’s Financial letters 
are doing good in a manner which their able writer 
could hardly have foreseen while writing them. His 
remarks upon the manner of the repudiation of certain 
State debts by Indiana and Virginia are calling forth 
a host of indignant denials and explanations. We 
hope the blame for such repudiation as actually took 
place may be securely and prominently fastened upon 
the shoulders where it belongs; but we also hope 
that the expressions of indignation may continue un- 
til the whole practice of repudiation of honest debts, 
either directly or indirectly, may become as soundly 
hated as it deserves to be. We could even wish that 
the ex-Secretary had not confined himself to cases of 
repudiation actually effected, but had given the de- 
tails of some unsuccessful attempts which have been 
made at State and national repudiation and disgrace. 


—A lottery manager has brought action in the 
United States Court against Postmaster-General Jewell 
for returning to their writers some letters addressed to 
lottery managers and ordering tickets. We hope ex- 
isting statutes may sustain Mr. Jewell in his action, 
and that if the case goes against him the friends of 
morality will see to it that the next Congress makes 
laws enabling the Postal department to break up the 
whole lottery business by the means in its own hands. 
There is not a more attractive, expensive or hopeless | 
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“form of gambling in the country than that provided 

by lottery managers. The means of gambling by lot- 
tery are within the immediate reach of every one, 
they ensure the deluded participant against any dan- 
ger of detection, they are advertised in thousands of 
neighborhoods where otherwise no form of gambling 
would be known. Let it be once decided that the 
postal authorities may withhold and return ail letters 
addressed to owners of lotteries, and the evil will be 
ended at once; for lotteries, like prophets, are without 
honor in their own country. 











INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. When about sixteen years old I feigned a slight 
disease, and under this ruse I received much extra at- 
tention from the family. After five or six years I 
found I really had the disease I had feigned. During 
all the time, of course, I was not a Christian, though I 
even pretended I was, and had the pleasure of seeing 
some of my dearest friends brought to the Saviour, who 
attributed their first thoughts of religion to my “ ear- 
nest faith” and “ patience in suffering.”’ I went back 
to the Saviour about three years ago, and have been 
very happy in religion, excepting at times, when I 
realize how happy Iwas during those years of wick- 
edness, and then it seems to me I must be deceiving my- 
self. 

HIS query is signed ‘“‘An Invalid,” but if 

there were no signature we should know perfect- 
ly well that the writer was not in good health. This 
morbid fear of self deception in religion seldom trou- 
bles a sincere person who is entirely healthy in body 
and mind. The test of the genuineness of a religious 
life is not the amount of happiness you feel. Many 
wicked people are happier than many Christians, 
Are you trying to know and to do the will of God? 
We will not conceal from you our opinion that you 
are probably greatly mistaken ahout the amount 
of deception you practiced in your early life. It 
belongs to your temperament, no doubt, to think 
severe things about yourself. Your very language 
shows that you do not correctly analyze your state 
then. Youare, and were, a good deal better than you 
think, we being judges. 


2. Life has always been to me in a great measure a 
nuisance in consequence of physical and mental in- 
heritances. Now how can I regard God, the giver of 
this life, as a being of love? How can I love God? 
» . » I seemany worse off than myself, and my only 
satisfaction is that I am not as badly off as I might be. 
But this does not prove goodness in God. 

Did you ever hear of those South Sea Islanders who 
think that the strength of every slain enemy passes 
into him who kills him? Now we have a most sincere 
sympathy for a man who has extraordinary burdens 
to bear from some inherent defect of mind or body. 
But suppose that, instead of questioning the goodness 
of God who made those laws of nature which bear 
hardly upon you, you set yourself to work to make 
the very best of your hard lot, might you not get 
blessings out of curses, and in the end might you not 
build a nobler character than you would have done if 
more favored? The last may come to be first, and 
the first last. 


3. 1s it possible, even for the Almighty, to make laws 
of such a character that in no case justice can demand 
a deviation therefrom? 

The lesser law yields to the greater. The greatest 
law of all, so far as our duty to our fellows is concern- 
ed, is ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” If 
any other rule or command seem to conflict with, 
strict justice it must go down. For one must do right 
though the sky fall. 


4. In Mr. Beecher’s Lecture-Room Talk, published in 
the Christian Union, he says not a word about the 
atonement of Christ. Does he not think that a belief 
in and personal acceptance of Christ’s atonement is 
necessary to salvation? Is anything more plainly 
taught in the Scriptures than that the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin? 

Mr. Beecher does believe in the atonement which 
Christ came to make, though he holds the doctrine in 
its large and not in a narrow sense, and he does not 
feel obliged to use figures of speech intended primarily 
for persons of Jewish education. Christ’s atonement 
is not less than you state it but more, not the mere 
sacrificial ‘‘cleansing’’ from guilt but the working of 
a moral conformity to his life in us, and the bringing 
about of our spiritual union with God. This is, indeed, 
the real “‘ cleansing from all sin’ wrought by the blood 
of Christ—i. e., by his death—and by his life and words 
as well. The missionary, David Livingstone, in his 
last hours gave in his journal a noble view of the 
Atonement. On Aug. 5th, he writes: ‘‘ What is the 
Atonement of Christ? It is himself; it is the inherent 
and everlasting mercy of God made apparent to 
human eyes and ears. The eyerlasting love was dis- 
closed by our Lord’s life and death. It showed that 
God forgives because he loves to forgive. He works 
by smiles if possible, if not by frowns; pain is only a 
means of enforcing love.” 


Mrvor QuERIEs. 1.—We do not know the author of 
“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep.” It is probably very 
old—one of those things that was not made, but that 
“just grew.” But no doubt half a dozen living claim- 
@nuts to the authorship could be found. 2,— Christ in 





Art” sells at $5.50 in cloth, red edges; in half morocco 
gilt at $8.50; in full morocco $12.00. 3—We do not 
know whether the “Bible Educator” is English or 
American. 4.—For a good temperance paper you 
would best inquire of the National Temperance Pub- 
lication Society, New York. 5.—Gail Hamilton is the 
pen-name of Miss Mary Abigail Dodge. We thought 
everybody knew. 6.—Old newspapers of 1812, 1813 and 
1822 would better be offered to some historical society. 
7.—To procure a book published by the government 
you would better write to your Congressman. It is 
a great folly that such are not sold through the trade. 
8.—The four tunes of Zundel’s referred to in these 
columns may be had for 10 cents each or $1 per dozen. 
9.—We remember the little article ** Lost one Golden 
Hour,” but cannot tell you where it may be found. 








Che Sunday-School. 





Lesson for July 18, John ii. 1-11; for July 25, 
John iii. 7-17. 


Some teachers will perhaps think it necessary, 
in connection with the next lesson, to explain to their 
classes with considerable emphasis that the Saviour 
never intended to sanction the free use of wine in so- 
ciety by bis miracle at Cana. There is no doubt about 
this, so far as the wines of modern society are con- 
cerned, and a word or two on the subject would do. 
This, however, for the Sunday-school is a side issue, 
the lesson as a whole having aninterest of its own, as 
Dr. Hall says, from its being the first recorded miracle 
of our Lord; from its occurring at a marriage; from 
its showing such a lovely side of our Lord’s character ; 
from its picture of manners and customs very unlike 
ours; and for its kindly sympathy with the home.” 


Another word about pic-nics for the poor chil- 
dren. As we write, a mission school made up of all 
specimens of humanity is enjoying itself by the seaside 
not a hundred miles from here—thanks to a warm- 
hearted and driving superintendent. They don’t all 
get this luxury; but it’s not their fault. It is needless 
to say that they could have it as well as not every- 
where. 


Rev. Mr. Trumbull reminds library committees, 
through the Sunday School World, that a new genera- 
tion of scholars comes on to draw books every five 
years, and that the old stories will be as fresh to them 
as if they had just appeared. They are not called 
upon, accordingly, to replenish their shelves with “ the 
latest thing out,’’ which also runs the chance of being 
the poorest. It is to be hoped that very few commit- 
tees need to be advised that ‘the best of the old-time 
books with the best of those written more recently” 
can alone make the Sunday-school worth much. 


Somebody answers the question, How shall we 
get more scholars into our Sunday-schools? with the 
laconic reply, “‘Go and get them.’’. This is pert, per- 
haps unsatisfactory; but after all it contains the true 
philosophy of the whole matter. So at least it seems 
to strike the mind of Rev. E. A. Rand, of Boston, who 
evidently believes that if we w&nt to bring jn the 
humahity that is lying around loose in the world we 
must be as “ fishers of men” and gather it as best we can. 
This, of course, requires special exertions, made through 
many channels, and as often directly and personally as 
otherwise. For instance, how Mr. Rand would secure 
one very common member of society at large for the 
schools, he tells us in a pleasant vein, as will be seen 
elsewhere in this column. 


It is ‘‘ the boy that sings and whistles” for whom 
Mr. Rand has great hopes. That boy is good for some- 
thing, he is certain, in spite of the croakings of bald- 
headed uncles and maiden aunts. “ He may bein the 
Sabbath-school, and sometimes he is anywhere but 
there on Sunday. He is whooping over a pile of lum- 
ber or whistling the last hand-organ tune on the wharf. 
Catch him though for the Sunday-school if you can— 
for sometimes he is as difficult to take as a bird by pnt- 
ting salt on its tail, Catch him with the same bait by 
which he attracts others. Ask him to come to your 
house and you’ll have some nice songs for him. When 
there, you can’t use ‘Old Hundred’ as the first bait. 
Start with something he is used to, like ‘Nelly Bly’ 
or ‘Rally round the flag, boys.’ That will take with 
him. Then shade off into something serious. It may 
take two evenings, but eventually you can put ina 
sweet Sabbath-schoovl song, and ten to one before long 
he will be singing ‘Old Hundred.’ I can see the same 
roguish face that the March sun shone on turned up 
reverently now in the singing of the ‘Songs of Zion.’ 
It is a straight track afterward up to things useful and 
beautiful. I hear that musical voice singing away on 
through the coming years.” 


The secretary of the Pennsylvania Sunday- 
School Association reports among other things that 
while local and denominational societies are doing a 
grand work, they would become still more efficient 
and greatly helped were the denominations to operate 
together, and mutually consider and carry out their 
plans for promoting Sunday-school interests. The 
whole work would gather greater force if conducted 
on this basis, . - i 
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CHAPTER XXVTI. 
THE WITCH’S COrTAGE. 


ICHARD was met on the threshold by mis- 

tress Rees, in the same old-fashioned dress, all 
but the hat, which I have already described. On her 
head she wore a widow’s cap, with large crown, thick 
frill, and black ribbon encircling it between them. 
She welcomed him with the kindness almost of an old 
nurse, and,led the way to the one chair in the room— 
beside the hearth, where a fire of peat was smouldering 
rather than burning beneath the griddle, on which she 
was cooking oat-cake. The cottage was clean and 
tidy. From the smoky rafters hung many bunches of 
dried herbs, which she used partly for medicines, 
partly for charms. To herself the line dividing these 
uses was not very clearly discernible. 

“T am in trouble, mistress Rees,’’ said Richard, as he 
seated himself. - 

“Most men do be in trouble most times, master Hey- 
wood,” returned the old woman. “Dost find thou 
hast taken the wrong part, eh?—There be no need to 
tell what aileth thee. Tis a bit easier to cast off a 
maiden than to forget her—eh?”’ 

‘No, mistress Rees, I came not to trouble thee con- 
cerning what is past and gone,”’ said Richard with a 
sigh. “It is a taste of thy knowledge I want rather 
than of thy skill.” 

“What skill T have is honest,” said the old woman. 

“Far be it from me to say otherwise, mother Rees. 
But I need it not now. Tell me, bast thou not been 
once and again within the great gates of Raglan 
castle?” : 

‘““Yes, my son—oftener than [ can tell thee,” an- 
swered the old woman. “Itis but ase’ennight agone 
that I sata talking with my son Thomas Rees in the 
chimney corner of Raglan kitchen, after the supper 
was served, and the cook at rest. It was there my lad 
was turnspit once upon a time, for as great a man as 
he is now with my lord and all the household. Those 
were hard times after my good man left me, master 
Heywood. But the cream will to the top, and there is 
my son now—who but he in kitchen and hall? Well, 
of all places in the mortal world that Raglan passes!’’ 

“They tell strange things of the stables there, mis- 
tress Rees: know you aught of them?” 

‘Strange things, master? They tell naught but 
good of the stables that tell the truth. As to the ar- 
mory, now—well it is not for such as mother Rees to 
tell tales out of school.” 

“What 1 heard, and wanted to ask thee about, 
mother, was that they are under ground. Thinkest 
thou horses can fare well under ground? Thou 
knowest a horse as well as a dog, mother.”’ 

Ere she replied, the old woman took her cake from 
the griddle, ’and laid it on a wooden platter, then 
caught up a three-legged stool, set it down by Richard, 
seated herself at his knee, and assumed the look of 
mystery wherewith she was in the babit of garnishing 
every bit of knowledge, real or fancied, which it 
pleased her to communicate. 

“ Hear me, and hold thy peace, master Richard Hey- 
wood,” she said. ‘ As good horses as ever stamped in 
Redware stables go down into Raglan vaults; but yet 
they eat their oats and their barley, and when they 
lift their heads they look out to the ends of the world. 
Whether it be by the skill of the mason or of such as 
the hidden art of my lord Herbert knows best how to 
compel, let them say that list to make foes where it 
were safer to have friends. But thisI am free to tell 
thee—that in the pitched court, betwixt the ante- 
chamber to my lord’s parlor that hath its windows to 
the moat, and the great bay window of the hall that 
looks into thaf court, there goeth a descent, as it 
seemeth of stairs only; but to him that knoweth how 
to pull a certain tricker, as of an harquebus or mus- 
quetoon, the whole thing turneth around, and straight- 
way from a stair passeth into an easy matter of a 
sloping way by the which horses go up and down. 
And Thomas he telleth me also that at the further end 
of the vaults to which it leads, the which vaults pass 
under the marquis’s oak parlor, and under all the 
breadth of the fountain court, as they do call the 
other court of the castle, thou wilt come to a great 
iron door in the foundaticns of one of the towers, in 
which my lord hath contrived stabling for a hundred 
and more horses, and that, mark my words, my son, 
not in any vault or underground dungeon, but in the 
uppermost chamber of all.” 

“And how do they get up there, mother?’ asked 
Richard, who listened with all his ears.: 

“Why, they go round and round, and ever the 
rounder the higher, as a fly might crawl up a cork- 
screw. And there is a stair also in the same screw, as 
it were, my Thomas do tell me, by which the people 
of the house do go up and down, and know nothing of 
the way for the horses within, neither of the stalls at 
the top of the tower, where they stand and see the 
country. Yet do they often marvel at the sounds of 
their hoofs, and their harness, and their cries, and 
their champing of their corn. And that is how Rag- 
lan can send forth so many hgrsemen for the use of the 
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king. But alack, master Heywood! is it for a wise 
woman like myself to forget that thou art of the other 
part, and that these are secrets of state which scarce 
another in the castle but my son Thomas knoweth 
aught concerning! What will become of me that I 
have told them to a Heywood, being, as is well known, 
myself no more of a royalist than another?” 

And she regarded bim a little anxiously. 

“ What should it signify, mother,” said Richard, “‘so 
long as neither you nor I believe a word of it? Horses 
go up a tower to bed forsooth! Yet for the matter of 
that, I will engage to ride my mare up any corkscrew 
wide enough to turn her forelock and tail in—ay, and 
down again too, which is another business with most 
horses. But come now, mother Rees, confess this all a 
fable of thine own contriving to make a mock of a 
farm-bred lad like me.” 

“In good sooth, master Heywood,’”’ answered the 
old woman, ‘‘I tell the tale as ’twas told to me. I 
avouch it not for certain, knowing that my son 
Thomas hath a seething brain and loveth a joke pass- 
ing well, nor heedeth greatly upon whom he putteth 
it, whether his master or his mother; but for the stair 
by the great hall window, that stair have I seen with 
mine own eyes, though for the horses to come and go 
thereby, that truly have I not seen. And for the rest 
I only say it may well be, for there is nothing of it all 
which the wise man, my lord Herbert, could not with 
a word—and that a light one for him to speak, though 
truly another might be torn to pieces in saying it.” 

‘“‘T would I might see the place!” murmured Rich- 
ard. 
“ An’ it were not thou art such a—! But it boots 

not talking, master Heywood. Thou art too well 
known fora puritan—roundhead they call thee; and 
thou hast given them and theirs too many hard 
knicks, my son, to look they should be willing to let 
thee gaze on the wonders Of their great house. Else, 
being that I am a friend to thee and thine, I would 
gladly——. But, as I say, it boots nothing—although 
I have a son, who being more of the king’s part than I 
am—.” 

* Hast thou not, then, art enough, mother, to set me 
within Raglan walls for an hour or two after midnight? 
I ask no more,” said Richard, who, although he was 
but leading the way to quite another proposal, nor de- 
sired aid of art black or white, yet could not help a 
little tremor al making the bare suggestion of the un- 
hallowed idea. 

** An’ I had, I dared not use it,’’ answered the old 
woman; “for is not my lord Herbert there? Were it 
not for him—well——. But I dare not, asI say, for his 
art is stronger than mine, and from his knowledge I 
could hide nothing. And I dare not for thy sake 
either, my young master. Once inside those walls of 
stone, those gates of oak, and those portcullises of iron, 
and thou comes not out alive again, I warrant thee.” 

“T should like to try once, though,” said Richard. 
**Couldst thou not disguise me, mother Rees, and send 
me with a message to thy son?” 

“T tell thee, young master, I dare not,’’ answered 
the old woman, with utmost solemnity. “ And if I did, 
thy speech would presently bewray thee.” 

“T would then I knew that part of the wall a man 
might scramble over in the dark,” said Richard. 

“Thinks thou my lord marquis hath been fortifying 
his castle for two'years that a young Heywood, even if 
he be one of the godly, and have long legs to boot, 
should make a vaulting horse of it? I know but one 
knows the way over Raglan walls, and thou wilt hardly 
persuade him to tell thee,” said mother Rees, with a 
grim chuckle. 

As she spoke she rose, and went towards her sleeping 
chamber. Then first Richard became aware that for 
some time he had been hearing a scratching and 
whining. She opened the door, and out rau a wretched- 
looking-dog, huge and gaunt, with the red marks of re- 
cent wounds all over his body, and his neck swathed in 
a discolored bandage. He went straight to Richard, 
and began fawning upon him and licking his hauds. 
Miserable and most disreputable as he looked, he rec- 
ognized in him Dorothy’s mastiff. 

‘“*My poor Marquis!” he said, “ what evil hath then 
befallen thee? What would thy mistress say to see 
thee thus?” 

Marquis whined and wagged his tail as if be under- 
stood every word he said, and Richard was stung to 
the heart at the sight of his apparently forlorn condi- 
tion. 

‘‘Hath thy mistress then forsaken thee too, Mar- 
quis?” he said, and from fellow-feeling could have 
taken the dog in his arms. 

‘IT think not so,” said mistress Rees. ‘‘ He hath been 
with her in the castle ever since she went there.” 

“Poor fellow, how thou art torn!” said Richard. 
“What animal of thine ewn size could have brought 
thee into such a plight? Or can it be that thou hast 
found a bigger? But that thou hast beaten him I am 
well assured.” 

Marquis wagged an affirmative. 

“ Fangs of biggest dog in Gwent never tore him like 
that, master Heywood. Heark’ee now. He cannot 
tell his tale, so I must tell thee all I know of tke mat- 
ter. I was over to Raglan village three nights agone, 
to get me a bottle of strong waters from mine host of 
the White Horse, for the distilling of certain of my 
herbs good for inward disorders, when he told me that 
about an hour before there had come from the way of 
the castle all of a sudden the most terrible noise that 

ever human ears were pierced withal, as if every devil 
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in hell of dog or cat kind had broken loose, and fierce 
battle was waging between them in the Yellow Tower. 
I said little, but had my own fears for my lord Her- 
dert, and came home sad and slow and went to bed. 
Now what should wake me the next morning, just as 
daylight broke the neck of the darkness, but a pitiful 
whining and obstinate scratching at my door! And 
who should it be but that same lovely little lapdog of 
my young mistress now standing by thy knee! But 
had thou seen him then, master Richard! It was the 
devil’s hackles he had been through! Such a torn 
dishclout of a dog thou never did see! I understood 
it allina moment. He had made one in the fight, and 
whether he had had the better or the worse of it, like 
a wise dog as he always was he knew where to find 
what would serve his turn, and so when the house was 
quiet, off he came to old mother Rees to be plaistered 
and physicked. But what perplexes my old brain is, 
how, at that hour of the night, for to reach my door 
when he did, and him hardly able to stand when I let 
him in, it must have been dead night when he keft—it 
do perplex me, I say, to think how at that time of the 
night he got out of that prison, watched as it is both 
night and day by them that sleep not.”’ 

“He couldn’t have come over the wall?” suggested 
Richard. 

‘*Had thou seen him thou would not make that the 
question.” 

“Then he must have come through or under it: 
there are but three ways,” said Richard to himself. 
“He’s a big dog,” he added aloud, regarding him 
thoughtfully as he patted his sullen, affectionate head. 
“ Be’s a big dog,” he repeated. 

*“T think a’most he be the biggest dog I ever saw,” 
assented mistress Rees. 

“T would I were less about the shoulders!” said 
Richard. 

* Who ever heard a man worth his moss of pottage 
wish him such a wish as that, master Heywood? What 
would mistress Dorothy say to hear thee? I warrant 
me she findeth no fault with the breadth of thy shoul- 
ders.”’ 

“Tam less in the compass than I was before the last 
fight,’’ he went on, without heeding his hostess, and as 
if he talked to the dog, who stood with his chin on his 
knee, looking up in his face. ‘* Where thou, Marquis, 
canst walk I doubt not to creep; but if thou must 
creep, what then is left for me? Yet how couldst thou 
creep with such wounds in thy throat and belly, my 
poor marquis?’ 

The dog whined, and moved all his feet, one after 
the other, but without taking his chin off Richard's 
knee. ° 

‘“*Hast seen thy mistress’s little Dick, Marquis?” 
asked Richard. 

Again the dog whined, moved his feet, and turned 
his head towards the door. But whether it was that 
he understood the question, or only that he recognized 
the name of his friend, who could tell? 

“Will thou take me to Dick, Marquis?” 

The dog turned and walked to the door, then stood 
and looked back, as if waiting for Richard to open it 
and follow him. 

“No, Marquis, we must not go before night,” said 
Richard. 

The dog returned slowly to his knee, and again laid 
his chin upon it. 

“ What will the dog do next, thinkest thou, mother 
—when he finds himself well again, I mean? Will he 
run from thee ?”’ said Richard. 

“‘ He would be like neither dog nor man I ever knew, 
did he not,” returned the old woman. “ He will for 
sure go back where he got his hurts—to revenge them 
if he may, for that is the custom also with both dogs 
and men.”’ 

. “Couldst thou make sure of him that he run not 
away : till I comé again at night, mother?” 

“Certain Ican, my son. I will shut him up whence 
he will not break so long as he hears me nigh him.” 

“Doso then an’ thou lovest me, mother Rees, and I 
will be here with the first of the darkness.” 

“An’ I love thee, master Richard? Nay but I do 
love thy good face and thy true words, be thou puri- 
tan, or roundhead, or fanatic, or what evil name so- 
ever the wicked fashion of the times granteth to men 
to call thee.” 

“Hark in thine ear then, mother: [ will call no 
names; but they of Raglan have, as I truly believe, 
stolen from me my Lady. 

“Nay, nay master Richard!” interrupted mistress 
Rees; .“‘did I not tell thee with my own mouth that 
she went of her own free will, and in the company of 
the reverend sir Matthew Herbert?” 

“ Alas! thou goest not with. me, mother Rees. [ 
meant not mistress Dorothy. She is lost to me indeed; 
but so also is my poor mare, which was stolen last 
night from Redware stables as the watchers slept.” 

“* Alack-a-day!’’ cried Goody Rees, holding up her 
hands.in sore trouble for her friend. ‘‘ But what then 
dreams thou of doing? Not surely, before all the 
saints in heaven, will thou adventure thy body within 
Raglan walls? But I speak like a foo]. Thou canst 
not.” 

“This good dog,” said Richard, stroking Marquis, 
“ must, as thou thyself plainly seest, have found some 
way of leaving Raglan without the knowledge or will 
of its warders. Where he gat him forth, will he not 
get him in again? And where dog can go, man may 
at least endeavor to follow.—Mayhap he hath for him- 
self scratched a way, as many dogs will,” 





“But, for the love of God, master Heywood, what 
wouldst thou do inside that stone cage? Thy mare, 
be she, as thou hast often vaunted her to me, the first 
for courage and wisdom and strength and fleetness of 
all mares created—be her fore feet like a man’s hands 
and her heart like a woman’s heart, as thou sayest, 
yet cannot she overleap Raglan walls; and thinks 
thou they will raise portcullis and open gate and drop 
drawbridge to let thee and her ride forth in peace? It 
were a fool’s errand, my young master, and nowise be- 
fitting thy young wisdom.” 

‘““What I shall do, when I am at length within the 
walls, I cannot tell thee, mother. Nor have I ever yet 
known much good in forecasting. To have to think, 
when the hour is come, of what thou didst before re- 
solve, instead of setting thyself to understand what is 
around thee, and perchance the whole matter differ- 
ent from what thou hadst imagined, is to stand like 
Lazarus bound hand and foot in thine own grave- 
clothes. It will be given me to meet what comes, or 
if not, who will bar me from meeting what follows?” 

“ Master Heywood,” cried Goody Rees, drawing her- 
self up with rebuke, ‘‘for a man that is born of a 
woman to talk so wisely and so foolishly both in a 
breath !—But,” she added, with a change of tone, “I 
know better than bar the path to a Heywood. An’ 
he will, he will. And thou bast been vilely used, my 
young master. I will do what I can to help thee to 
thine own—and no more—no more than thine own. 
Hark in thine ear now.—But first swear to me by the 
holy cross, puritan as thou art, that thou wilt make 
no other use of what I tell thee but to free thy stolen 
mare. I know thou may be trusted even with the 
secret that would slay thine enemy. But I must have 
thy oath notwithstanding thereto.” 

“T will not swear by the cross, which was never holy 
for thereby was the Holy slain. I will not swear at all, 
mother Rees. I will pledge thee the word of a man 
who fears God, that I will in no way dishonorable make 
use of that which thou tellest me. An’ that suffice not, 
I will go without thy help, trusting in God, who never 


made that mare to carry the enemy of the truth into 


the battle.” 


“ But what an’ thou should take the staff of strife to ° 


measure thy doings withal? That may then seem hon- 


orable, done to an enemy, which thou would scorn to i 
do to one of thine own part even if he wronged 


thee.” 


“Nay, mother ; but I will do nothing thou wouldst * 
think dishonorable—that I promise thee. I will use ° 


what thou tellest me for no manner of hurt to my lord 
of Worcester or aught that is his. But Lady is not his, 
and her will I carry, if I may, from Raglan stables back 
to Redware.”’ 

“T am content. Hearken then, my son. Raglan 
watchword for the rest of the month is—St. George and 
St. Patrick! May it stand thee in good stead.” 

“I thank thee, mother, with all my heart,” said Rich- 
ard, rising jubilant. ‘‘ Now shut up the dog and let 
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me go. One day it may lie in my power to réquite 


thee.” 

“Thou hast requited me beforehand, master Hey- 
wood. Old mother Rees never forgets. 
done well by thee with the maiden, an’ thou would but 
have hearkened to my words. But the day may yet 
come. Go now, and return with the last of the twilight. 
Come hither, Marquis.” 

The dog obeyed, and she shut him again in her cham- 
ber. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE MOAT OF THE KEEP. 


ICHARD left the cottage, and mounted 
Oliver. To pass the time, and indulge a mourn- 
ful memory, he rode round by Wyfern. When he 
reached home, he found that his father had gone to 
pay a visit some miles off. He went to his own room, 
cast himself on his bed, and tried to think. But his 
birds would not come at his call, or coming would but 
perch for a moment, and again fly. As he lay thus, 
his eyes fell on his cousin, old Thomas Hey wood’s little 
folio, lying on the window seat where he had left it 
two years ago, and straightway his fluttering birds 
alighting there, he thought how the book bad been 
lying unopened all the months, while be had been 
passing through so many changes and commotions, 
How still had the room been around it, how silent the 
sunshine and the snow, while he had inhabited tumult 
—tumult in his heart, tumult in his ears, tumult of 
sorrows, of vain longings, of tongues and of swords! 
Where was the gain to him? Was he nearer to that 
center of peace which the book, as it lay there so still, 
seemed to his eyes to typify? The maiden loved from 
childhood had left him for a foolish king and a phan- 
tom-church: had he been himself pursuing anything 
better? He had been fighting for the truth: had he 
then gained her? where was she? what was she if not 
a living thing in the heart. Would the wielding of the 
sword in its name ever embody an abstraction, call it 
from the vasty deep of metaphysics up into self con- 
scious existence in the essence of a man’s own vitality? 
Was not the question still, how, of all loves, to grasp 
the thing his soul thirsted after? 

To mavy a sermon, cleric and lay, had he listened 
since he left that volume there—in church, in barn, in 
the open field—but the religion which seemed to fill all 
the horizon of these preachers’ vision, was to him little 
better than another tumult of words; while, far be- 
yond all the tumults, hung still, in the vast of thought 
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unarrived, unembodied, that something without a 
shape yet bearing a name around which hovered a 
vague light as of something dimly understood, after 
which, in every moment of inbreaking silence, his soul 
straightway began to thirst. And, if the Truth was 
not to be found in his own heart, could he think 
that the blows by which he had not gained her had 
yet given her?—that through means of the tumult he 
had helped to arouse in her name and for sake, but in 
which he had never caught a sight of her beauteous 
form, she now sat radiantly smiling in any one human 
soul where she sat not before? 

Or should he say it was Freedom for which he had 
fought? Was he then one whit more free in the reality 
of his being than he had been before? Or bad ever a 
battle wherein he had periled his own life, striking for 

-.liberty, conveyed that liberty into a single human 
«heart? Was there one soul the freer within, from the 
mearer presence of that freedom which would have a 
man endure the heaviest wrong rather than inflict the 
lightest? He could not tell, but he greatly doubted. 

His thought went wandering away, and vision after 
vision, now of war and now of love, now of earthly 
victory and now of what seemed unattainable felicity, 

“arose and passed before him, filling its place. At length 
<it came back: he would glance again into his cousin 
Thomas’s book. He had but to stretch out his hand to 
-take it, for his bed was close by the window. Opening 
-it at random, he came upon this passage: 


And as the Mill, that circumgyreth fast, 
Refuseth nothing that therein is cas, 
But whatsoever is to it assign’d 
Gladly receives, and willing is to grynd, 
But if the violence be with nothing fed, 
It wasts itselfe : ev’n so the Heart mis-led, 
Still turning round, unstable as the Ocean, 
Never at rest, but in continual Motion, 
Sleepe or awake, is still in agitation 
Of some presentment in th’ imagination. 


If to the Mill-stones you shall cast in Sand, 
It troubles them, and makes them at a stand: 
If Pitch, it chokes them; or if Chaffe let fall, 
They areemploy’d, but to no use at all. . 
So, bitter thoughts molest, unclean thoughts stain 
And spot the Heart ; while those idle and vaine 
Weare it and to no purpose. For when ’tis 
Drowsie and carelesse of the future bliss, 
And to implore Heaven’s aid, it doth imply 
How far is it remote from the most High. 
For whilest our Hearts on Terrhen things we place, 
There cannot be least hope of Divine grace. 


* Just such a mill is my mind,” he said to himself. 
**But can I suppose that to sit down and read all day 
like a monk, would bring me nearer to the thing I 
want?” 

He turned over the yolume half thinking, half 
brooding. 

“T will look again,” he thought, ‘‘ at the verses which 
that day my father gave.me to read. Truly I did not 
well understand them.” 

Once more he read the poem through. It closes with 
these lines: 

So far this Light the Raies extends, 

As that no place It comprehends. 

So deep this Sound, that though it speake, 
Tt cannot by a Sence so weake 

Be entertain’d. A Redolent Grace 

The Aire blowes not from place to place. 
A pleasant Taste, of that delight 

It doth confound all Appetite. 

A strict Embrace, not felt, yet leaves 
That vertue, where it takes it cleaves. 
This Light, this Sound, this Savouring Grace. 
This Tastefull Sweet, this Strict Embrace, 
No Place containes, no Eye can see, 

My God is; and there’s none but Hee. 


“T have gained something,” he cried aloud: “I un- 
derstand it now—at least I think I do. What if, in 
fighting for the truth as men say, the doors of a man’s 
own heart should at length fly open for her entrance! 
What if the understanding of that which is uttered 
concerning her, be a sign that she herself draweth 
nigh! Then I will go on.—And that I may go on, I 
must recover my mare.” 

Honestly, however, he could not quite justify the 
scheme. All the efforts of his imagination, as he rode 
home, to bring his judgment to the same side with 
itself, had failed, and he had been driven to confess the 
project a foolhardy one. But, on the other hand, had 
he not had a leading thitherward? Whence else the 
sudden conviction that Scudamore had taken her, and 
the burning desire to seek her in Raglan stables? And 
had he not heard mighty arguments from the lips of 
the most favored preachers in the army for an unques- 
tioning compliance with leadings? Nay, had he not 
had more than a leading? Was it nota sign to encour- 
age him, even a pledge of happy result, that, within 
an hour of it, and in consequence of his first step in 
partial compliance with it, he had come upon the only 
creature capable of conducting him into the robber’s 
-hold? And had he not at the same time learned the 
Raglan password? He would go. 

He rose, and, descending the little creaking stair of 
black oak that led from his room to the next story, 
sought his father’s study, where he wrote a letter in- 
forming him of his intended attempt, and the means 
to its accomplishment that had been already vouch- 
safedhim. The rest of his time, after eating his dinner, 
he spent in making overshoes for his mare out of an 
old buff jerkin. As soon as the twilight began to fall, 
he set out on foot for the witch’s cottage. 








When he arrived, he found her expecting him, but 
prepared with nv hearty welcome. 

*“T had liefer by much thee had not come so pat upon 
thy promise, Master Heywood. Then I might have 
looked to move thee from thy purpose, for truly I like 
it not. But thou will never bring an old woman into 
trouble, Master Richard ?”’ . 

“Or a young one either, if I can help it, mother Rees,” 
answered Richard. ‘ But come now, thou must trust 
me, and tell me all I want to know.” 

He drew from his pocket paper and pencil, and began 
to put to her question after question as to the courts 
and the various buildings forming them, with their 
chief doors and windows, and ever as she gave him an 
answer, he added its purport to the rough plan he was 
drawing of the place. 

“Listen to me, master Heywood,” said the old 
woman at length after a long silence, during which he 
had been pondering over his paper. ‘‘An’ thou get 
once into the fountain court thou will know where thee 
is by the marble horse that stands in the middle of it. 
Turn then thy back to the horse, with the yellow 
tower above thee upon thy right hand, and thee will 
be facing the great hall. On the other side of the hall 
is the pitched court with its great gate and double 
portcullis and drawbridge. Nearly at thy back, but 
to thy right hand, will lie the gate to the bowling-green. 
At which of these gates does thee think to lead out thy 
mare?” 

‘* An’ I pass at all, mother, it will be on her back, not 
at her head.” 

“Thou wilt not pass, my son, Becounselled. To 
thy mare, thou will but lose thyself.’ 

Richard heard her as though he heard her not. 

“At what hour doth the moon rise, mistress Rees?’’ 
he asked. 

“What would thou with the moon?” she returned. 
“Ts not she the enemy of him who roves for plunder? 
Shines she not that the thief may be shaken out of the 
earth ?” 

“Tam not thief enough to steal in the dark, mother. 
How shall I tell without her help where I am or 
whither I go?” 

“She will be half way to the top of her hill by mid- 
night.”’ 

“An’ thou speak by the card, then is it time that 
Marquis and I were going.”’ 

“Here, take thee some fern-seed in thy pouch, that 
thou may walk invisible,” said the old woman. “If 
thee chance to be an hungred, then eat thereof,” she 
added, as she transferred something from her pocket 
to his. 

She called the dog and opened the chamber door. 
Out came Marquis, walked to Richard, and stood look- 
ing up in his face as if he knew perfectly that his busi- 
ness was to accompany him. Richard bade the old 
woman good night, and stepped from the cottage. 

No sooner was he in the darkness with the dog, than, 
fearing he might lose sight of him, he tied his handker- 
chief round his neck, and fastened to it the thong of 
his riding whip—the sole weapon he had brought with 
him—and so they walked together, Marquis pulling 
Richard on. Ere long the moon rose, and the country 
dawned into the dim creation of the light. 

On and on they trudged, Marquis pulling at his leash 
as if he had been a blind man’s dog, and on and on be- 
side them crept their shadows, fiattened out into 
strange distortion upon the road. But when they had 
come within about two miles of Raglan, whether it 

was that the sense of proximity to his mistress grew 
strong in him, or that he scented the Great Mogul, as 
the horse the battle from afar, Marquis began to grow 
restless, and to snuff about on one side of the way. 
When at length they had by a narrow bridge crossed a 
brook, the dog insisted on leaving the road and going 
down into the meadow, to the left. Richard made 
small resistance, and that only for experiment upon 
the animal’s determination. Across field after field 
his guide led him, until, but for the great keep tower- 
ing dimly up into the moonlit sky, he could hardly 
have even conjectured where he was. Buthe was well 
satisfied, for, ever as they came out of copse or hollow, 
there was the huge thing in the sky nearer than be- 
fore. 

At last he was able to descry a short stretch of the 
castle rampart, past which,*away to the westward, the 
dog was pulling, along a rough cart-track through a 
field. This he presently found to be a quarry road, 
and straight into the quarry the dog went, pulling 
eagerly; but Richard was compelled to follow with 
caution, for the ground was rough and broken, and the 
moon cast black misleading shadows. Towards the 
blackest of these the dog led, and entered a hollow 
way. Richard went straight after him, guarding his 
head with his arm, lest he might meet a sudden descent 
of the roof, and lengthening his leash to the utmost, 
that he might have timely warning of any descent of 
the floor. 

It was a very rough tunnel, the intent of which will 
afterwards appear, forming part of one of Lord Her- 
bert’s later contrivances for the safety of the castle; 
but so well had Mr. Salisbury, the surveyor, managed, 
that not one of the men employed upon it had an idea 
that they were doing more than working the quarry 
for the repair of the fortifications. 

From the darkness, and the cautious rate at which 
he had to proceed, holding back the dog who tugged 
hard at the whip, Richard could not even hazard a 
conjecture as to the distance they had advanced, when 
he heard the noise of a small runnel of water which 


seemed from the sound to make abrupt descent from 
some little height. He had gone but a few paces fur- 
ther when the handle of the whip received a great up- 
ward pull and was left loose in his grasp: the dog was 
away, leaving his handkerchief at the end of the thong. 
So now he had to guide himself, and began to feel 
about him. He seemed at first to have come to the 
end of the passage, for he could touch both sides of it 
by stretching out his arms, and in front a tiny stream 
of water came down the face of the rough rock; but 
what then had become of Marquis? The answer 
seemed plain: the water must come from somewhere, 
and doubtless its channel had spare room enough for 
the dog to pass thither. He felt up the rock, and found 
that, at about the height of his head, the water came 
over an obtuse angle. Climbing a foot or two, he dis- 
covered that the qgpening whence it issued was large 
enough for him to enter. 

Only one who has at some time passed where length- 
ened creeping was necessary, will know how Richard 
felt, with water under him, pitch-darkness about him, 
and the rock witk:n an inch or two of his body all 
round. By and by the slope became steeper and the 
ascent more difficult. The air grew very close, and he 
began to fear he should be stifled. Then came a hot 
breath, and a pair of eyes gleamed a foot or two from 
his face. Had he then followed into the den of the 
animal by which poor Marquis had been so frightfully 
torn? But no: it was Marquis himself waiting for 
him! 

“Go on, Marquis,’’ he said, with a sigh of relief. 

The dog obeyed, and iu another moment a wait of 
cool air came in. Presently a glimmer of light 
appeared. The opening through which it entered was 
alittle higher than bis horizontally posed head,and 
looked alarmingly narrow. But as be crept nearer it 
grew wider, and when he came under it he found it 
large enough to let him through, When cautiously he 
poked up his head, there was the huge mass of the keep 
towering blank above him! Ona level with his eyes, 
the broad lilied waters of the moat lay betwixt him 
and the citadel. 

Marquis had brought him to the one neglected, there- 
fore forgotten and thence undefended spot of the whole 
building. Before the well was sunk in the keep, the 
supply of water to the moat had been far more bounti- 
ful, and provision fora free overflow was necessary. 
For some reason, probably for the mere sake of facility 
in the construction, the passage for the superfluous 
water had been made larger than needful at the end 
next the moat. About midway to its outlet, however 
—a mere drain-mouth in a swampy hollow in the mid- 
dle of a tield—it had narrowed to a third of the com- 
pass. But the quarriers had cut across it above the 
point of contraction; and no danger of access occur- 
ring tolord Herbert or Mr. Salisbury, while they found 
a certain service in the tiny waterfall, they had left it 


as it was. 
(To be continued.) 








AFTER THE TRIAL. 
N deference to the manifest desires of our 
readers, we herewith give a few items of informa- 
tion concerning the movements of Plymouth Church, 

its pastor, etc., since the close of the trial. 
a 
On the evening of Wednesday, the 7th inst., a busi- 
ness meeting of the pew-holders of Plymouth Church 
was held, in response to a call for the purpose of fixing 
the pastor’s salary for the current year. It was at- 
tended by abont 300 persons, nearly the entire number 
of pew-holders. Deacon Hutchinson, the chairman, 
stated to the meeting that the pastor’s legal expenses 
had been very large, and although he had expressed 
no wish that the society should pay his bills, but had 
purposed and planned to meet them himself, they pro- 
posed to do something about it. They could not 
legally pay his debts, but could vote him a salary 
enabling him to pay them himself. Mr. H. W. Sage 
in afew words detailed the course of the scandal and 
the trial, and declared the burden and the expense be- 
longed to Plymouth Church, which was bound by 
every dictate of manly Christianity to stand by its 
pastor, believing him much maligned and wholly in- 
nocent. He therefore offered the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the Trustees of this church be and they are 
hereby instructed to pay Mr. Beecher for the year 1875 a 
salary of $100,000; and that in the event of his death before 
the termination of the year, any portion of said salary then 
unpaid shall be paid to his family or his legal representatives. 
Two or three addresses were made in support of the 
resolution, which was afterward unanimously carried 

amid enthusiastic applause 

On the day after the meeting Mr. Beecher was visited 
at his country home at Peekskill by a “surprise 
party” consisting of several hundred persons, among 
them being the Plymouth Church choir, seventy-five 
in number, the teachers of the Plymouth, Bethel and 
Mayflower Sunday-schools, the trustees, deacons and 
ushers of Plymouth Church, and many other members 
of the congregation, and a number of Brooklyn citi- 
zens unconnected with Plymouth Church, The farmers 
in the vicinity of Peekskill furnished the party with a 
transportation train of wagons, in which they pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Beecher’s farm. The main street of 
Peekskill was decorated and the visitors were as 
heartily cheered en route as if they had been the 
guests of the town. Upon Mr. Beecher’s grounds the 








proceedings were entirely informal and very pleasant, 
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being interrupted only by the necessity of Mr. Beech- 
er’s departure for New York by an early afternoon 
train. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 7th inst., there 
was held at, the residence of S. M. Pettengill, of Brook- 
lyn, @ meeting of Brooklyn citizens, not members of 
Plymouth Church congregation, the object of the 
meeting being to project a demonstration of respect 
to Mr. Beecher. Among those present were U. 8S, Dis- 
trict Attorney Tenney, Rev. J. Hyatt Smith (Baptist), 
Rev. Dr. Jeffrey (Baptist), Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, 
Rev. Dr. Hodge, Rev. A. Stewart Walsh, Rev. Mr. 
Everest, Rev. Dr. Conant, Mr, Wheeler, of Holy Trin- 
ity, (Episcopal), and members of the churches of Rev. 
Drs. Storrs, Budington, Cuyler, Duryea, and of other 
Brooklyn churches. Rev. Drs. Hall, Schenck and 
Haynes, all of the Epi8copal Church, sent word, 
through gentlemen present, of their accord with what- 
ever might be done. Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon and his 
son, Rev. George W. Bacon, sent similar messages, the 
former promising to make a speech on the occasion of 
the proposed demonstration, or to write a “ Bacon 
letter.”’ Gentlemen present declared that they knew 
by personal communication that Rev, Drs. Powers, of 
Chicago, Post, of St. Louis, Stone, of San Francisco, 
Armitage, of New York, and President Porter of Yale 
were in favor of such a demonstration. It was finally 
determined that a public meeting and social reception 
should be tendered Mr. Beecher on his return from his 
summer vacation, and the following committee of 
arrangements was appointed: Hop. A. W. Tenney, 
S. M. Pettengill, Rev. Dr. Conant, Prof. Homer B. 
Sprague, E. A. Taft, Rev. W. R. Davis, Judge Hull 
and B. E. Hale. 

At the close of his Sunday night service on July 4th, 
Mr. Beecher read to the congregation telegrams he 
had received from Rey. J. P. Thompson, formerly of 
the Independent, aud trom Rey. Joseph Parker, pas- 
tor of one of the largest churches in London. Mr. 
Thompson’s dispatch read, “ Love, confidence for- 
ever.” That from Mr. Parker was as follows: 


“The congregation assembled on this Sabbath evening in 
the City Temple, London, enthusiastically respond to Dr. 
Parker’s request to telegraph fraternal greeting to the pas- 
tor and congregation of Plymouth Church. It assures Mr. 
Beecher of continued confidence and love, and thanks his 
noble people for upholding him so steadfastly in the time of 
his great.affliction.” 

Upon motion of Mr. Sage, the church ordered the 
telegraphing of the following reply: 


Rev. Josernm Parker, London, England : Plymouth Church 
returns grateful thanks for the noble sympathy of yourself 
and congregation. Please read in our behalf the 124th 
Psalm. 


Mr. Beecher then read the 124th Psalm, as follows: 


1. If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, now 
may Israel say : 

2. If it had not been the Lord who was on our side when 
men rose up against us: 

3. Then they swallowed us up quick, when their wrath was 
kindled against us: 

4. Then the waters overwhelmed us, the stream had gone 
over our soul: 

5. Then the proud waters had gone over our soul. 

6. Blessed be the Lord, who hath not given us as a prey to 
their teeth. 

7. Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowler: the snare is broken, and we are escaped. 

8. Our heip is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth. 


The following despatch comes to the Associated 

Press: 
“ LonpDon, Tuesday, July 6, 1875. 

“The Rey. Drs. Parker, Heousy Alivu, aua Alex. Raleigh, 
prominent Congregational ministers, yesterday drew up and 
signed an address which will be open for other signatures 
until Friday next. The signers declare that, having watched 
the late trial of the case of Tilton against Beecher, they 
thank God they are enabled to record an expression of their 
judgment and feeling as entirely favorable to Mr. Beecher’s 
Christian character.” 


A few days ago, Francis D. Moulton wrote District- 
Attorney Britton, saying that nearly a year had 
Beecher, for libel, that no steps had been taken for a 
trial, that it was intimated by the partisans of the 
exposure by procuring a withdrawal or suppression 
of the indictment; that he, Moulton, protested against 
private right, and that he therefore requested that 
an early day be appointed for thetrial. Mr. Britton 

OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY, KInGs COUNTY 
Room No. 3 County Cocrt ion , 

Francis D. Mouton, Esq.—Dear Sir: The contents and 
character of the publication relating to the Beecher-Tilton 
clined to think that in case I am called upon to prosecute 
criminally every libel which has been published in connec- 
criminal law will of necessity stand over for the next half 
century. 
may there indulge in all manner of quarrels and exploits, 
natural or artificial, at their will: but courts of criminal 
of the State. In this hot weather, jail cases like those of 
Loader and Price have the preference, as it is regarded a 
in Raymond Street than to suffer from libelous publications. 

It would afford the great pleasure to try you for any offense 


elapsed since his indictment, on the complaint of Mr. 
prosecutor that they intended to shield him from 
such an evasion of public justice and outrage upon 
replied as follows: 

BROOKLYN, July 8, 1875. t 
controversy for the past year have been such that I am in- 
tion with it, the more important administration of the 

It is among the misfortunes of the civil courts that parties 
jurisdiction are moved only by the people and for the people 
greater hardship for parties not yet proved guilty to sweat 
coming within the severer duties of the summer months, but. 


it is out of my power to indulge you in what you seem to 
regard as a luxury, at the cost of neglect of business entitled 
to a preference. Later on, I may be able to accommodate 
you to your entire satisfaction, and then you may have rea- 
son to rejoice that the ordeal had not taxed your energies 
and fortitude during the heated term. Very respecttully, 


WINCHESTER BRITTON, District-Attorney. 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


Mount Holyoke Seminary for years back has 
been known as the recruiting ground from which mis- 
sionaries’ wives have been won, but it will surprise 
most people to learn that it has supplied as many as 
one hundred and fifteen. The last two graduating 
classes showed their devotion by furnishing eighteen 
for the work. Applications are on file for twenty 
more—not as wives we ought to say—to go as teachers 
to various parts of the world, Cape Colony, Africa, 
asking for eight. 














Companies of banished German Jesuits arrive 
at intervals in this city and scatter in various direc- 
tions. Several Franciscan priests and about fifty stu- 
dents and a few nuns ianded here a few days since, 
some going to Cleveland, others to Cincinnati and 
Buffalo, these three cities apparently being the centers | 
of the order. The movement southward proceeds 
quietly, and no doubt it is the policy of the Catholic 
Church to gain a hold in that direction, especially 
among the freedmen, with as little display as possible. 
The Protestant Home Missionary Societies are under- 
stood to appreciate the situation, and they have adopt- 
ed the only wise policy of occupying the field and 
pushing their own work wherever they can without 
appearing to be antagonistic to the Catholics. 


Very naturally, the Church and State is inclined 
to smile over the action of the General Theological 
Seminary in this city authorizing clergymen upon 
whom the degree of D.D. has fallen to wear a hood as 
part of their dress. When or how this insignia of 
learning and piety is to be appended to the possessor 
of it does not appear, and in this weather it is to be 
hoped no one will ask. The paper quoted, we are 
sorry to see, is a little curious about it, and inquires: 
“ Are these gentlemen to parade the streets in profes- 
sional head-gear, or only on great occasions? If the 
first, would it not be well to empower them to stick a 
feather in their hats, or hoods rather, and call them— 
by some appropriate title?’ This looks like levity, 
and we refrain from joining in it. The only anxiety 
to be felt in the matter is lest in some cases the hoods 
should fit their wearers no better than the degrees 
they stand for. ; 


Rev. Washington Gladden contributes to the 
Congregationalist just the article on prayer-meetings 
for those who are called upon to conduct them, be 
they pastors or laymen. He would away, for instance, 
with all stereotyped methods of opening this service, 
and to show that it can be done, he says: ‘“ Begin 
sometimes with reading, sometimes with prayer, some- 
times with singing; speak sometimes standing and 
sometimes, when you have at best a few familiar 
words to say, sitting. Keep out of everything that 
looks like a rut. Don’t have tne same ola prayer- 
Meeting every time; bave a new one fresh from 
heaven, with a life of its own, a lesson of its own, a 
character of its own every week.”’ Mr. Gladden is 
confident that some such course as this will help keep 
the prayer-meeting alive; he also shows how to kill it, 
but most of our readers know how that can be done 
without bints from any one. 








That Baptist centenary education fund is being 
quietly pushed with more or less success. Tn Massa- 
chusetts, where the denomination was once persecuted, 
it is now raising three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars—$100,000 of this sum to be appropriated to the 
Newton Theological Institution, $60,000 to Worcester 
Academy, $50,000 to Brown University, $50,000 to Colby 
University, $50,000 to the Missionary Union, to be used 
for purposes of Christian education, and $40,000 to the 
Baptist Home Missionary Society. In connection with 
this subject the Post makes a note of the fact that in 
Cambridge, where the first President of Harvard Col- 
lege, the Rev. Henry Dunster, who was inaugurated in 
1640, was persuaded in 1654 to resign his office on ac- 
count of his having adopted the principles of the Bap- 
tists, there is now a very bandsome and costly Baptist 
church, of solid granite; and several prominent Mas- 
sachusetts Congregationalist churches, whose ministers 
have been educated at Cambridge, have consented to 
allow baptism by immersion to all who wish to receive 
it in that form. 


From the Advance we learn that the new church 
edifice of the Plymouth congregation in Chicago, Rev. 
Dr. Bartlett’s, is the largest Protestant church audi- 
ence room in the West, and one of the most elegant 
and complete in all its appointments and arrange- 
ments in the country. The seating capacity is twenty- 
five hundred. There are no galleries, nor are there 
any pillars to interfere either with the seeing or hear- 
ing. The main audience room is constructed in thé 
form of the amphitheatre, and was designed with a 





audience most completely within the range of the 
speaker’s Voice and personal presence. There are no 
poor sittings; one seat is almost as good as another. 
And what is more, and was all the while intended, the 
sittings being so numerous are inexpensive. Itis, to be 
sure, @ somewhat costly church, but the price of seats 
is comparatively low. Chicago has a large number of 
costly and elegant churches; but the three incompar- 
ably best church-audience rooms are those of the First 
Congregational, the Union-Park Congregutional and 
the Plymouth. The latter cost only about eigbty 
thousaud dollars. 


Little more than the gaping cellar remains of 
the Old Dutch Church at the corner of Fulton and 
William Streets, New York, which has been torn down 
to make way for trade. This church, says Dr. Cham- 
bers in the Intelligencer, was founded in 1767, for the 
purpose of accommodating the English speaking mem- 
bers of the Dutch Reformed Church in New York. 
The introduction of the English language in the relig- 
ious services of the descendants of the Hollanders, who 
were settled in New York, occasioned a violent and 
protracted controversy. The first pastor of the North 
Church, as it was soon called, was the Rev. Dr. Laidlie, 
who was of Scotch descent. Originally there were in 
the audience-room two large square pews, one for the 
governor of the colony, the other for the mayor and 
aldermen of the city. During the Revolutionary War, 
the building was occupied by the British, sometimes as 
a hospital and sometimes asa prison. There is a tradi- 
tion that as many as 2,000 prisoners were confined in it. 
Among its famous pastors have been Drs. Livingston, 
Milledoler, Kuox, Brownlee, De Witt, and Vermilye. 
It was in this church that the Fulton Street prayer- 
meetings were commenced in 1857, and held daily until 
removed recently to the chapel room adjoining. 


Both the New York and Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Associations deserve to have their resources 
very largely increased, as they are capable of reaching 
one element of the community which has all along 
been sadly neglected. The usefulness of these societies 
is proved by the experience of the London Associa- 
tion whose work now branches out in two direc- 
tions. In the first place, it supports Christian Homes 
where the young women who would otherwise be com- 
pelled to live in boarding houses can have their wants 
supplied on very moderate terms, and where they can 
enjoy congenial society; and it also keeps up “ Chris- 
tian Institutes’? where those who live in the establish- 
ments of their employers can spend their evenings and 
Sundays. The central Institution supports two 
Homes and six Christian Institutes. There are in ad- 
dition other Homes founded by private individuals— 
also an [Invalid Home at Brighton, and a Convalescent 
Home at Dover—conducted on the same excellent 
plan; and so really necessary are these enterprises re- 
garded by benevolent people in London that a large 
mneeting was lately held there to devise plans for in- 
creasing their number. There is certainly an equal 
necessity for them in our own large cities, 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—The Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
Boston’s favorite Episcopal clergyman, is elected 
President of Kenyon College, Ohio. Tempting terms 
accompany the invitation, but Bostun will probably 
keep him.—The Congregational Seminary at Hartford, 
Conn., suffers the loss of Prof. R. G. Vermilye, who 
fiea last week at Lyme where he had gone to recruit 
his failing health.—The bequests of the late Mr. Orrin 
Sage, of Ware, Mass., benefit the American Board ten 
thousand dollars, and the American Home Missionary 
Society and the Missionary Association five thousand 
each. His vld church at Blandford receives the same 
sum for a ministerial fund, and the church at Ware 
another five thousand for a parsonage.—Prof. Sey- 
mour is made Dean of the General Episcopal Seminary 
here. He was defeated for the Llinois Bishopric on 
the ground of his extreme Ritualism, but as he ex- 
plained all that away, he is doubtless recognized as a 
Dean in good and regular standing, otherwise the 
church might lose confidence in the seminary.—Revy- 
Daniel Merriman, of Norwich, Conn., retires from his 
pastorate on account of poor health. The church 
passed resolutions of regret and personal regard.—One 
thousand dollars lately subscribed to the fund of Ply- 
mouth Church, Chicago, came as a surprise offering 
from a gentleman in Milwaukee, who said he wanted 
to hear good preaching whenever he came down, 
Won’t the pastor be embarrassed whenever he sees him 
in the audience? 











FOREIGN. 


Through the generosity of the English churches, 
money enough has been raised to provide about one 
hundred and fifty scholarships for freedmen in this 
country who want to be educated for the ministry. 
The American Missionary Association has them at its 
disposal, and allots them as judiciously as possible. 
The Jubilee Singers, whose presence in England last 
year undoubtedly prompted much of this liberality, 
are there again for auother tour of concerts. The 
hearty way they were received on the first trip as- 
sures them a second warm welcome. 


The English Palestine party report about four 
thousand five hundred square miles of the country 





simple reference to the question, how to bring a vast 


(Continued on page 38.) 
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Che Household. 


PAPA’S LETTER. 
By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


SAT and pondered drearily 
The sad and lonely way 
Through which my Lord was leading me; 
I scarce could weep or pray. 








The glory of the summer sky 
My dim eyes could not see; 

The bloom and fragrance far and nigh 
Were dust and dearth to me. 


I sat and told my aching heart 
That it must bear alone 

The anguish of its fresh wounds’ smart; 
My “stay and staff’ was gone. 


Our boy, whose sad and thoughtful eyes 
Met mine, so dull and dim, 

Looked upward to the radiant skies— 
The doors of heaven to him. 


**Mamma,” he said, “‘ why don’t you write 
Papa a letter? say !”’ 

“Oh, darling! if I only might 
I'd send one every day !”’ 


“But, mamma,” and his face grew bright, 
* Let’s give one to a bird! 
hat’s just the way! I'm sure it’s right ! 
To send my papa word! 


“The bird will fly—I know he will, 
Up to the lovely blue, 

And then his tiny little bill 
Can pick a hole right through! 


** And then he’ll sing a little song, 
And God will come to him, 

And with his hand so kind and strong 
Take papa’s letter in!” 


Oh vanished love! I lift my eyes; 
The veil is very thin— 

Only the blue of summer skies! 
A bird might enter in! 


A peaceful joy creeps through my heart, 
We watch the glowing sky, 

And feel thy smile—so near thou art !— 
Our boy, my love, and I! 








A REMONSTRANCE WITH CHARLES. 
By Gar HAMILTON. 


HE Charles I mean is that gentleman whose 

wife, in the Christian Union of June 9th, 
said to him, ‘‘in her pretty way,” ‘I was think- 
ing that now as spring is coming we might as well 
be thinking about what is essential for our own 
house. This dining-room ought to be repapered ; 
it is quite old-fashioned, and is getting rather 
shabby. Now, I should say that if we had the 
walls a dull buff, ora pale salmon with a ruby- 
colored dado of velvet paper, and the cornice 
pattern of sliced fruits and dark-green leaves, it 
would be handsome, and——” 

Here Mr. Charles had the bad taste, the no 
tact, and the rude manners to interrupt her. He 
tells the story himself. We would not believe it 
on any less authority ; but with all a man’s nat- 
ural prejudice in his own favor he makes this 
miserable showing : 

‘** Now, Jenny,’ said I, as gently as a man can 
when his angry passions begin to rise, ‘don’t in- 
dulge in such hopes. We shall have walls neither 
of dull buff nor pale salmon, neither ruby velvet 
dados nor friezes of sliced fruits. I admit that it 
might be beautiful—I admit that you have a very 
correct taste ; but, all the same, I cannot afford 
it.” 

What perverse imp is it that makes a man put 
his worst foot foremost? Why, if he’ has a dis- 
agreeable thing to do, will he choose the most 
disagreeable way of doing it? Granted, Mr. 
Charles, that your wife wanted an outlay which 
you could not afford, is that the way to inform 
her of the fact? Is that a proper way of speak- 
ing to your wife? By your own account, she made 
her proposal to you “‘in her pretty way.” Is this 
your pretty way of responding to her? Is it a 
gentle way, an affectionate way, a way to make 
her think what a nice, agreeable man she has 
married? Is it a polite way, as man to man, not 
to say man to woman? Is it a respectful way, 
such as a boy might well witness in reference to his 
mother, such as would induce in him a deference 
to her opinion and make him see that she was 
worth his own reverence and regard? No, Mr. 
Charles ; sorry as I am to do so, I must tell you 


the truth—that you spoke to your wife in a most. 


impolite and improper manner. Your reply was 
bungling and brutal, unsympathetic and stupid. 
You spoke to her as if she had been a servant or 
a child, and not your equal ; and even to a serv- 
ant or a child your words would have been un- 
dignified and ill-chosen. ‘‘ Jenny looked quite 
injured,” you say. Jenny was insulted, outraged. 
It is enough to make a woman’s soul shiver with 
indignation to be spoken to in that way ; and the 
consciousness that the man who speaks so is one’s 
own husband is enough to produce hatred and 
loathing. ‘‘ Don’t indulge such hopes,” indeed ! 
‘*We shall have neither the one nor the other !” 
“JT eannot afford it!” And pray, my Lord High 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, why J? Why not 
we? If Jenny can afford it you can afford it. 
You don’t mean that the money is any more yours 
than.hers? You do not mean that that woman, 
your housekeeper, with your baby in her arms, 
had done any less than you to make your home, 
or had any less proprietary interest or right in it 
than you. You dare not look her in the face and 
say that! Then say WE! 

But assuming that you meant only what you 
had a right to mean—no especial ownership in 
the purse, but a more accurate knowledge of its 
contents and possibilities—and assuming, also, 
that you were quite right in feeling that it could 
not pay for the dados and friezes, why could you 
not be tender and sympathetic instead of gruff 
and gruesome ? You do not know what the house 
is to a woman, but you ought to make it the bus- 
iness of your life to know. It is the place where 
she spends the greater part of hertime. You are out 
and off from morning till night—at shop, or office, 
oron farm or bench. You are at home evenings 
and Sundays, but you have men and affairs to 
take up your thought and sight. But a woman’s 
work is at home. She is looking at four walls all 
the days of her life, and it makes a vast difference 
whether they are shabby and a discomfort or 
whether her eye is pleased always with their 
pretty colors, their agreeable contrasts, their 
graceful drawing. They are a gratification or an 
annoyance to her every moment. 

Then there is something so refining, so touch- 
ing, so divinely significant in a woman’s devotion 
to her house! It is beautiful and wonderful to 
see her pretty, simple and ceaseless adornment of 
herself. The nicest man, when he has put the 
last finishing touch to his fifteen minutes’ toilette 
—thirteen of which were given to his bath—is but 
a somber vision, while a woman blooms here and 
there with a ribbon, a flower, a bit of lace, and is 
as picturesque as a landscape. But the house is 
less personal. Its fashioning and furnishing seem 


to go deeper and signify character. It means 
domesticity, home, family, influence. If it is 
selfishness, it is a wider selfishness. It takes in 


family and friends. It moves and wins one to see 
the pure, sweet joy a woman finds in making her 
rooms beautiful. According to her light, she 
combines shade, she droops a fold, she trains a 
vine, or frills a muslin, and decency is clothed 
upon with grace. The little points that a man 
hardly notices till he is led up to them are to her 
a beauty and a joy. It is not because her mind 
is more frivolous than his. Frivolity has nothing 
to do with it. But the gift of gracing is her heav- 
enly dowry. A hard-working woman who has 
not money enough to buy a door-mat will make 
one for herself out of rags ;. but she will so match 
the rags that her mat shall have have the blended 
brilliance of a Persian carpet, or she will sew it 
into fruits and flowers that are a marvel of skill 
and ingenuity. 

Think of a woman loving beauty thus, enjoying 
it, longing for it, creating it out of dry bones, and 
married to a man who has not only too little busi- 
ness sagacity and success to gratify her taste, but 
too little sense and sensibility to sympathize with 
it or to lament his own shortcomings. Who shall 
deliver her from the body of this death or make 
life tolerable under the chain? Not every man 
can earn or save money enough to buy a dado for 
his wife, but every man ought to feel that it is 
nice and sweet and womanly in her to want it. 
He need not call it extravagance, frivolity, love of 
show. It is the natural woman’s longing, instinct- 
ive and irrepressible, to beautify her home, to 
satisfy at once her taste and her heart, to adorn 
that which she loves and to make it still more 
lovely. It is the natural working of a trait which 
constitutes a home instead of a hostelry, which 
makes family and privacy not only possible, but 
delightful. It is to be encouraged and instructed, 
not snubbed and repressed. If Charles cannot 
furnish the money, he can at least furnish sym- 





pathy and regret, which are better even than 





dados and hatred therewith. When Jenny comes 
to him in her pretty way with her pretty fancies 
of sliced fruits and friezes, he does not put down 
angry passions ; he has no angry passions to put 
down, He admires her artistic tastes, and only 
wishes he owned a Newburyport silver mine, and 
he talks over ways and means, and plans with her; 
and if they can only adorn castles in the air, still 
it is pleasant to talk it over. If they decide that 
it cannot be done, she has a voice in the decision ; 
and he is so sorry to disappoint her and feels so 
keenly his inability that there és no disappoint- 
ment. It is all swallowed up in her love for him 
and her wish to console him and make him feel 
that dull buff or pale salmon are nothing to her, 
but that it iseverything to have a dear old Charles 
who is worth all the millionaires that ever were 
made! And here the casual observer, if he is 
wiso, will look the other way. 

But no; stupid Charles, instead of turning his 
very defects into a means of grace, must needs 
bully and brow-beat till she ‘looks quite injured” 
and he goes to his office ‘‘ cross.” 

Let him go. But Iam not done with him yet! 


Che Little Holks, 


ROBBIE TRAINS THE CAT. 
By OLIvE THORNE. 


OBBIE had a dog and cat. They were given 

to him when both were very young, and they had 
been brought up together, ana nover had any other 
society. So Brownie never found out that it was part 
of the duty of a dog to tease a cat, and Pru was not 
taught that it is the fashion in catdom to put up the 
back and spit at a dog. So they were the best of 
friends. They ate out of the same dish, slept on the 
same rug—often with their paws over each other, and 
played together for hours at a time. 

It was great fun for Robbie to see them play. They 
would race the whole length of the two parlors at full 
speed, Pru always ahead, and Brownie trying to catch 
her. Once when nearly caught, puss sprang on to the 
seat of an arm chair, and from there to the top of the 
back. The dog, who was fat, and not so nimble, could 
only reach the seat, where he stood and wagged his 
tail, and gave short barks, while Pru put up ber back, 
and swelled out her tail, as though very indignant. 

In afew minutes Brownie got tired of waiting for 
her, so he jumped to the carpet and lay down behind 
the chair. Very soon Miss Puss crept softly down, and 
soon as she saw Brownie started on another romp to 
the end of the back parlor. No armchair stood there, 
and the dog no doubt thought he had got her. But he 
little suspected how much she knew. 

In that corner stood the book shelves, and the lower 
shelf of heavy books was not more than eighteen 
inches from the floor. The books did not reach to the 
shelf above them, and probably Pru had been prying 
around there before, for over she went, quick as a 
flash, between the books and the shelf, and looked 
demurely out at her amazed playfellow, over the 
sedate leather back of Plutarch’s Lives. 

One morning Robbie was full of fun. It seemed as 
if he couldn’t find mischief enough todo. To begin 
with, he hid the clapper of the table bell in the salt 
box, and in ber lurry, Tilly mixod it up in the-cakes. 
So when papa cut into his warm cakes at table—lo! 
there was the lost clapper! 

Then he tried to put Pru into the sour milk jar, but 
she was not fond of sour milk, and refused to go, and 
she fought so stoutly that Robbie only succeeded in 
getting a great splashing on his clothes and over the 
floor, while Pru retired under the table to clean off her 
wet paws, leaving the prints of her funny little round 
foot clear across the clean floor. 

Mamma wiped off Robbie’s jacket and declared she 
should be crazy before night. So papa said he would 
take him to the office that day, and off they went. 

Afterawhile mamma noticed that Brownie was very 
uneasy. He would go to the door and whine, and cry 
to get out. When she had let him out, he would run 
all over the house as if looking for something, and in a 
few minutes back he would come and scratch to get in. 

“Why, Brownie,” said mamma, after she had let him 
in half a dozen times, *‘ what ails you?” 

“TI spects he’s lonesome,” said Tilly, who just came 
in. “ Pru’s gone off somewhere, I reckon. She hain’t 
been round since Robbie went away,”’ and she return- 
ed to the kitchen where she was busy with her baking. 

Pretty soon she opened the door and said ‘‘ Come 
in,” rather sharply. But no one was there. 

Then she went to the cellar door and opened that, 
saying crossly, “My senses, Pru! what a bother you 
are!” But no Pru was there. 

Then she went to the side door, saying, ‘Pru, you’re 
worse ’n the seven year itch!” But no Pru was there. 

Then she returned to her bread. ‘’Pears like I done 
heard that cat yowl,” she said to herself, and went on 
mixing. 

“Good Lor’! she exclaimed in a minute, “she’s in 
the dishes!’’ and she ran to the pantry, throwing open 
the door and crying “Scat!” in a tone to carry terror : 
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to any feline heart. But no Pru was there, and she 
fairly stared. ’ 

“Well, well! I’se shore I heard her rattling the 
plates.” 

After a while she rushed ipto the sitting room with 
her eyes rolling. 

“‘Missus, the ole Harry's in the pantry, shore’s 
you’re bawn!” 

Mamma went out, but could see nothing. “ What 
did you see or hear?” she asked. 

“ Why, every few minutes the dishes rattle’s though 
a dozen rats done runned over ’em. It sets my teeth 
on edge—it really do, missis. It must be sperits.”’ 

‘Qh, nonsense!” said mamma, laughing at her evi- 
dent terror, ‘it’s more likely a mouse,” and she looked 
all through the shelves, moving out dishes, and so 
forth, but nothing was to be found, and she returned 
to her room. 

When the bread was done, Tilly went to the jar to 
putitaway. As she lifted the large plate which cov- 
ered it, out sprang Pru, nearly knocking her down, 
and rushing for the door as though.she was shot. 
Tilly glanced up and saw her tail whisk around the 
corner of the house. 

‘“‘That’s some of Mister Robert’s work,” said Tilly, 
slowly gathering herself up; ‘an’ that’s what I heard 
all the morning.” 

“ Robbie,” said mamma, when he came home at 
night, and she had told him what a dismal day poor 
Pru had spent in the bread jar, ‘‘ why did you put her 
there?” 

**Oh,”’ said Robbie demurely, ‘she’s getting too 
sure of things. She thinks she knows everything, ’n 
I’ve got to ickvise her to behave.” 

* But shutting her up won’t make her behave,” said 
mamma, laughing at his droll way of “advising” puss 
to behave, ‘“‘and besides, poor Brownie was awful 
lonesome.” 

Robbie hesitated a moment, but a wise idea struck 
him. 

‘“ But, mamma, some day Pru’ll be dead and have 
her funeral, an’ Brownie’ll have to be lonesome every, 
and every, and every day.” 











THE STORY OF ANOTHER JOSEPH. 
By Mary W. GREELY. 


ISTEN, dear children, and I will tell you a 

story, not about the Bible Joseph, who was the 
pet of his father’s old age and the victim of his broth- 
ers’ jealousy and hatred, whom God used so wonder- 
fully in after years in preserving life and health to 
thousands of his fellow beings—not this Joseph, but 
another, whose story is just as wonderful, and whose 
life is just as full of evidences of God's love and care 
as was Joseph’s of old. 

Thirty years ago, in the far-away country of Japan, 
a little boy was born. Japan is a beautiful country 
washed by the peaceful waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
and watered by rippling rivers, while over its whole 
extent bright-hued flowers and birds fill the air with 
perfume and song. But this lovely land is touched by 
the scorching breath of heathenism. It is bound with 
chains of superstition stronger than the strongest iron. 
“The land is full of idols; they worship the work of 
their own hands, that which their own fingers have 
made, and the mean man boweth down, and the great 
man humbleth himself.” 

This little boy was born into a home of intelligence 
and comfort, where he was tenderly loved and cared 
for. His father was a man of high estate, a man of 
learning and culture, aud spared uv patus wnereDy his 
son might be fitted for any position of influence his 
native land might hold in store for him. But while 
the treasures vf Knowledge were opened before him, 
the superstition and absurdities of idolatry were still 
poured into his mind. As soon as his baby lips could 
frame the simplest words, he was taught to bow before 
his father’s household gods and offer prayers to the 
senseless images. And nearly up to years of manhood 
he was a worshiper of paper and wood, brass and 
stone. But not all this time was he satisfied with the 
idolatry he was trained to believe the only true relig- 
ion. Far fromit. His mind was filled with doubts of 
the power of the idols of his countrymen, and here 
and there would come a longing for something better, 
higher, more satisfying. 

Notice, dear children, how the Lord was fulfilling to 
him the promise, “I will bring the blind by a way that 
they knew not. I will lead them in paths which they 
have not known. I will make darkness light before 
them, and crooked things straight.” Slowly but 
steadily he was working upon the heart of this Japan- 
ese young man, preparing him for his future labors, 
so very different in character from what he and his 
home friends believed to be before him. Dissatisfac- 
tion with idolatry deepened till no faith in it remained, 
and then Joseph was an infidel. While groping in 
darkness, a friend loaned him a little book telling the 
Bible stories so familiar to all children in America. 
It was something new, something very strange and 
wonderful to the mind of the young man, and he 
longed to know more of all that he read there. Imag- 
ine yourself in his place, reading for the first time, 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” Would it seem strange that Joseph was struck 
with the might and power of such a God? 

“ He is the God for me,” he said. “I must find out 
more about him.’’ And he prayed, “O God, if thou 





be a God, look on me! O God, if thou be a God, listen 
tome! O God, if thou be a God, speak to mei” 

And God looked lovingly upon him and seemed to 
speak to his inmost heart: “I, the Lord, have called 
thee, and will hold thine hand and will keep thee.” A 
finger seemed to point him to America, the enlight- 
ened land of the West, the home of the missionaries 
through whose instrumentality the news of God bad 
come to him; and the desire to visit our country be- 
came too strong to be conquered. But you must know, 
little friends, that Japan had shut its gates against all 
strangers, and just as closely had barred them against 
the outgoing of its people, so that Joseph was deterred 
by an invincible law from carrying out the wish of his 
heart. To leave Japan was to lose his life if discovered 
in the act. 

But what to him were life, position, influence, if in 
holding them all he threw away from himself peace of 
mind and knowledge of the only true God? No, they 
were weighed in the balance and found wanting. They 
could not satisfy the cravings of the soul within, and 
he decided to give up all for the sake of a Christian ed- 
ucation. Secretiy be left his father’s house where all 
were in tears at parting from him. In speaking of 
this afterwards, he said: “ But I did not weep. My 
heart was strong.’”’ He saw before him the goal of his 
desire, the land where the Lord was God, and where 
he hoped and believed he should learn more and more 
of the Creator and the world. Like the wise men of 
old who followed the star in the heavens in their search 
for the new-born Saviour, so Joseph, following the 
guidance of the inward voice, began his journey, seek- 
ing for more knowledge of him who had but just 
revealed himself to his blindly truth-seeking mind. 


He came from the uttermost parts of the earth to wor- 


ship at the feet of him who is greater than all earthly 
kings, and brought with him treasures, as did the 
shepherds of old, even the wealth of a heart burning 
with earnestness of desire for knowledge of himself, 
and the intelligence and culture of a mind furnished 
with the wisdom of the East. God led him, after he 
had said good-by to home-friends, to the shores of 
China, where he found a kind-hearted sea-captain 
willing to bring him to America for the service he could 
render on board. When asked why he was leaving bis 
own country, he replied, ‘To receive an education.” 
“But an education will cost money, and where will 
you get that?” “I do not know,” hesaid. And the 
faith so lately planted in his heart was called into use. 
Earnestly he asked God to provide some means where- 
by he might be taught all that he longed to know. 
And his prayer was answered. Kind friends were 
raised up for him when he reached our shores and the 
means of education afforded. Step by step he came 
into fuller light, and saw clearly, as before he had seen 
through a glass, darkly, many things of great impor- 
tance to his growth in grace and knowledge of God. 
His first idea of Christ’s love and sacrifice came to him 
in the house of a Christian minister where he was in- 
structed in Bible truth. This verse was given him to 
learn: ‘“‘ For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life.” 

“O, how wonderful, how wonderful!” he exclaimed. 

In speaking of this aftefwards, he said: “I knew 
that I was a poor heathen and not worth much; but 
then I was somebody; and this said, ‘ Whosoever,’ so I 
knew that it meant me.” 

From that time Joseph was a Christian! 

His life was not his own, but ennsecrated to Him 
who had bought it with His own blood. His aim, now, 
was to carry to his own countrymen the truth which 
had so blessed his life. His energies were devoted to 
the work of preparation—school, college, theological 
seminary—to fit him to bea missionary to Japan. At 
the end of the course of study came an ordination 
service, when Joseph was set apart by Christ’s minis- 
ters to his chosen work. 

Little friends, will you follow our hero still further, 
see him bid a tearful farewell to his loved friends in 
the land of his adoption, and set sail for his dear na- 
tive land? 

He has gone back to the home he left ten years ago, 
but under what different circumstances! He came 
away to be taught; he goes back to teach. He came 
away secretly, for fear of the law; he goes back openly, 
and is received with joy by his friends, and respect 
and honor by all. For a few years have wrought 
great changes in the country of Japan. Its closely- 
barred gates have opened wide to admit foreign cus- 
toms and foreign people. Even Christ’s missionaries 
are not shut out, and the religion of Jesus is spreading 
slowly through the islands. The day will come when 
“the Lord alone shall be exalted in that land, and all 
idols shall be utterly abolished. Then shall they be 
greatly ashamed that trust in graven images, that say 
to molten images, ‘ Ye are our gods.’ ”’ 

Would it not have been very easy for God to have 
converted Joseph to Himself in his heathen home, and 
to have used him there as an instrument of great 
good? But he brought him from the ends of the earth, 
from the far East to the West, to be equipped for his 
life-work. ‘Who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
or who hath been his counsellor? He doeth great 
things past finding out.” 

Joseph’s work as a missionary is but just begun; he 
is treading once more his dear native soil, burdened 
with the message of love which spoke peace to his own 
heart. But he is weak; without Christ he can do 
nothing, and across the water comes this plea for 


help: * Pray for me, so that I may ever keep myself 
nearer and closer to my Saviour, and make an entire 
consecration for His cause.”’ 

Who will doit? Little reader, will you? 











LITTLE DOG RAGS. 


By Mrs. Ciara Doty BAress, 


HY do we call bim “ little dog Rags ’’? 
His coat is made of tatters and tags, 

Tatters and tags of curly hair; 

The slightest breeze 

Blows the crinkled fleece 
Hither and thither upon the air, 
Hazle-nut brown, and byff, and white, 
Tinted with hues of real sunlight. 


Beggar he might be, little dog Rags, 
Hung as he is with fags and shags, 
Tangled and fringed from head to heel; 
The vagabond shows 
Tn his very toes, 
Muftied until they scarce reveal 
Whether ’tis but one foot or four 
Pattering softly along the floor. 


King he might be, little dog Rags, 
Fluttering so many pennons and flags; 
King, indeed, in his tiny might 

To choose the place 

Where his royal grace 
May happen to wish to sleep at night. 
Be it the sofa, or chair, or bed, 
There will he lay his willful head. 


One comical feature has little dog Rags, 
And that is a tail that never wags. 
With all his drapery here is a lack; 
’Tis of the sort 
Cut off too short,— 
A bud at the end of his curly back. 
In his utmost froiic and wildest glee 
A twinkle is all that you can see. 


But perhaps he thinks, this little dog Rags, 
*Tis a better tail than one that drags. 
He has ways enough to show delight— 
The spaniel eyes 
So brown and wise, 
The coaxing paws so clean and white, 
And the pricked up ear and winsome tone,’ 
When he teazes Gold-Locks for a bone. 








Puzzles, 
A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


36 letters. 


3, 1, 21, 11, 14, a girdle worn by Jewish 27, 17, 26, 8, 35, 20, 4. 
9, 18, 20, 2, 5, another part of their costume, 

13, 30, 8, 17, a measure, 

15, 18, 6, 29, 33, 22, 23, 35, sent to Solomon by Hiram. 
Hiram was king of 29, 31, 33, 23. 

36, 26, 32, 34, 4, a bishop of Crete. 

3, 21, 28, 14, a left-handed man who slew the king of Moab. 
36, 21, 5, 32, 5, 19, 7, 18, 17, 12, 26, 19, 35, a parable, 

16, 12, king of Bashan. 

4, 16, 24, 25, 30, an ancient city of Palestine. 





My whole is from one of the Psalms. ANON. 
A Bez-HIve. 
B and a long step—to mount. 

“«  liquor—to commence. 

“« * tumble—to happen to. 

“« “ sort of plate—to discover. 

“ “ work—to beat. VOLTA. 

A SQUARE Worp. 

To produce, 
A journey. 
A lake. 
Proper. J. H.C. 


HIDDEN BAys. 


1. Release him, bring him hither and reward him. 
2. What a boon, that our memories may keep eternally our 
precious thoughts! 
38. Next morning when the maiden opened her eyes in her 
berth the storm had entirely passed away. 
4. Be in knowledge rich; ardent and cheerful in all good 
things. 
5. We all know him as a man of rank and one well-beloved, 
AGNES. 
A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in darkness and never in light; 
My second in daylight and never in night; 
My third is in oval, but never in round; 
My fourth is in noises, but never in sound; 
My fifth in pretending, is never in feign ; 
My whole was a man well chosen to reign. ELLA, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 30. 
An Enigma.—“ Honesty is the best policy.” 


A Double Acrostic.— I sli P 
8 °o U 
R obus T 
A spe WN 
E ll A 
L audanu M 


ISRAEL PUTNAM. 
A Substitution.—Jake, rake, take, cake, make, lake, wake. 





A Word Square.— LARK 
steaes 
RO8S E 
K EE P 
Places in Disouise.—1. Orange. 2. Islip. 3 Elizabeth. € Cornwall. 
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THE CHURCH.—(Continued from page 35.) 


west of the Jordan already surveyed, with fifteen 
hundred yet to be gone over, which will take a year 
more. Their map, when completed, is to be made out 
on a scale of an inch to the mile, with all the new dis- 
coveries and alterations carefully noted. Little news 
has come lately from the American party on the east 
side. The work there, however, is attended with con- 
siderable difficulty and some danger, the country 
being comparatively unknown to Europeans. But in 
spite of this the party are probably making good 
progress, as they are well equipped and have an ex- 
cellent American naval officer for their leader. 





Not much more of ‘an asylum would England be 
for the Jesuits than Germany if the former chose to 
enforce the law against them which still stands on her 
statute-books. According to that—an Act of George 
IV.—every Jesuit who puts his foot on English soil 
commits a misdemeanor and is liable to be brought 
up for his rashness. We ought to suppose, however, 
that this law was long since dead beyond recovery; 
but not so, for Mr. Disraeli has just announced 
that while the Jesuits never have been or are 
likely to be disturbed as public offenders, he wished 
it to be understood “that the provisions of the Act 
are not looked upon by the Government as being ob- 
solete, but, on the contrary, as reserving powers of 
law of which they will be prepared to avail themselves 
if necessary.’’ This means, then, that the presence 
of Jesuitss is only tolerated in England, and that 
by good rights they have no business there, which, it 
would seem to most people, is a position not quite con- 
sonant with certain Anglo-Saxon views of religious 
liberty. That law, rather, ought to be looked upon 
as “‘ obsolete,” and if the Jesuits ever threatened En- 
gland’s institutions they could be looked after when 
the emergency came. 


In substance, the two legal opinions just given 
out on the question of the exchange of pulpits in En- 
gland amounts to this: that it is an ecclesiastical of- 
fense for a clergyman of the Church of England to 
preach in a Nonconformist church, o? to officiate in 
any service where Nonconformists meet. The ques- 
tion was brought to an issue by Rev. Canon Free- 
mantle, who some time since was warned that his 
proposed appearance in Rev. Dr. Parker’s Congrega- 
tional pulpit would be contrary to the principles of 
the Establishment. The law, however, which forbids 
the exchange dates back so far, and is, moreover, not 
founded on any statute, but on custom, that the more 
liberal-minded men in and out of the English Church 
‘would be glad to have it more thoroughly tested. Mr. 
Morley, M.P., goes so far as to offer to pay the ex- 
penses of an ecclesiastical trial if Mr. Freemantle will 
bring the matter up again in regular form. They had 
a meeting in Dr. Parker’s church, lately, to consider 
the whole matter, and among the speakers was Dean 
Stanley, who took the ground that as long as the law 
stood as supposed he must stand with it; but he would 
be glad to see it declared obsolete, and thought that 
this could be brought about by agitating the subject 
and having Parliament pass upon it. He responded 
heartily to one of the resolutions offered at the meet- 
ing to the effect that the restrictions placed on the 
clergy of the Church of England ‘are injurious to 
the fraternal intercourse between the various Prot- 
estant churches of the land which is imperatively re- 
quired for the interest of catholic Christianity.” 


Che Cdleck. 


[From Tuesday, July 6, to Monday, July 12.) 


Promptly on the morning of the 6th of July 
most of the morning papers printed some Fourth-of- 
July articles which were written in a tone very differ- 
ent from that in which the same papers indulged 
before the national celebration took place. On the 
8d inst., hundreds of columns of type were busily 
engaged in upholding the glorious structure of our 
liberties; or the 6th, the same columns, their nature 
changed from the architectural to the warlike, were in 
vengeful pursuit of the salutatory cannon, the Chinese 
cracker, and the patriotic small boy. There was on 
the 4th (or 5th) no conflagration worthy of the day, as 
oD previous occasions there have been at Portland and 
elsewhere, but the estimates of the killed and wounded 
agree in number with those of the casualties to both 
.the armies engaged in the battle of Bull Run. The 
adult wounded, and the parents of the injured minors, 
may get some consolation from the reflection that 
their expenses and misfortunes made the National 
anniversary a glorious and long-to-be-remembered 
day to powder manufacturers, heathen rollers of fire. 
crackers, and to physicians, undertakers and grave- 
diggers, but there is some room for doubt as to 
whether they will avail themselves of this their only 
possible consolation. Local magistrates and policemen 
have been severely blamed for permitting the use of 
fireworks, but no one better than irate parents them- 
selves know how little a single constable or policeman 
can do toward keeping in order a hundred or more ac- 
tive and patriotic boys. We venture to suggest (as 
‘perhafs we might have done before the Fourth) that 
any respectable magistrate will, on special occasions 
sand at the demand of frightened citizens, swear in a 

















large force of special constables; and, as such consta- 
bles get no pay, and every good citizen is available for 
such duty, each householder might on July 4th be 
appointed upon such a constabulary force. The ex- 
periment might be tried, if only for the luxury of 
knowing how it feels to have an officer within call, and 
to be able to avenge one’s self upon his neighbors’ 
boys for all their misdeeds during the preceding na- 
tional year. 


In politics there is a strong disposition mani- 
fested, both by the politicians and the press, to drop 
the South as a bone of contention, and to put the 
finance question in the place vacated by the South. 
The change is one fit to be made. The majority of the 
public has positive opinions on Southern affairs, but it 
is absolutely impossible for the country to be made 
more ignorant and confused abont finance than it now 
is, while there is probability of a great deal of needed 
enlightenment resulting from a discussion of national 
financial topies. The capture of the Ohio Democratic 
Convention by the inflationists shows that, although 
their number may be as small as any one reports it, 
their activity and strategic skill are worthy of admira- 
tion. It is worthy of notice, too, that the principal 
ammunition upon which Chinese armies rely—i. ¢., 
noise—is not to be despised in American warfare, for 
even that able hard-money Democrat, Senator Thur- 
man, was moved by the howling of the Ohio inflation- 
ists to believe that the fight against paper were better 
postponed until some more auspicious time. When 
men of Mr. Thurman’s ability and courage are so 
easily scared off the field, it is time for men every- 
where, and of all parties, to watch their ‘“‘ statesmen” 
and “leaders” and ‘“ wheel-horses’’ and ‘ mouth- 
pieces,” and to strengthen their bands at the same 
time, and throw out distinct intimations as to tbe 
penalty of cowardice. 


We are not left in suspense as to the programme 
of the Ohio inflationists, Their platform was distinct- 
ly written, and General Cary, the candidate for Lieut- 
euaut-Governor, has just delivered the following 
pointed instructions: 

“How can the greenbacks become interchangeable with 

gold?’ The first step im that direction is for the Government 
to cease discrediting its own paper, and make it a full legal 
tender. Then infuse new life into every department of pro- 
ductive industry. Set every man, woman and child at work, 
who is able to, to add to the common stock. Let farms and 
mines and foundries and furnaces and workshops clamor 
for workmen. Multiply production, build up our merchant 
marine, pour our products into all lands, secure the balance 
of trade in our favor, and then gold, the fit instrument of 
exchange in foreign commerce, would flow in, and would at 
once be at par with our Treasury notes.” 
It is to be regretted that just here the General ceased 
to impart information; had he gone on but a little 
further, and told us how to * infuse new life,” etc., 
Ohio would soon have known him no more, for a 
grateful people would have hurried him into the chair 
now occupied by General Grant. 


The excitement over the Black Hills question 
bids fair to suddenly disappear like the baseless fabric 
of avision. Mr. Janney, the geologist of the military 
expedition now in the Hills for the express purpose of 
ascertaining whether gold really exists there, reports 
the finding of small quantities of gold in sand-bars of 
limited area, the metal having evidently been furnish- 
ed by quartz veins in Castle Creek. Mr. Janney sunka 
shaft to the bed rock, where gold is naturally found in 
most paying quantities, but he found only a trace of 
metal. The soldiers and teamsters of the expedition 
went earnestly to work with shovel and pan, but no 
one of them, after several hours of hard labor, had 
more than a few cents’ worth of dust, so their enthu- 
siasm very naturally abated. The geologist washed 
out eighteen pans of earth, and obtained twenty-two 
cents’ worth of gold; any man, therefore, who thinks 
of going to the Black Hills and desires first to count 
the cost, can tind the means of doing so in his own 
back yard. Let him fill a full sized hand-basin 
eighteen times with soil, filling and re-filling each time 
with water until the eighteen times replenished pan 
has been emptied in a spray of liquid mud, and by the 
influence of centrifugal force; if when all this is done 
he thinks twenty-two cents will pay for the time con- 
sumed, any farmer in the neighborhood will gladly 
take him at his word, and give him an occupation less 
monotonous, and far more cleanly. 


Among the odd creatures of the far West there 
has been found an honest Indian Inspector. His name 
is Daniels, he is apparently a physician, and he has 
just succeeded in completing with the Sioux a treaty 
by which those braves reliuquish their hunting 
grounds in Nebraska. He has thus accomplished a 
task ut which the whole Interior Department, aided 
by the President, failed a few weeks ago. The doctor 
not only obtained this concession for the small price of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, but he dictated the 
manner in which payment was to be made. Money 
was not to be thought of, for that meant an immediate 
advance of all the braves upon the nearest post where 
whiskey could be had. The Sioux wanted guns and 
horses, but the inspector told them plainly that they 
had already too many of both. He suggested, instead, 
wagons and harness with which to put their horses to 
practical use, and cows with which they might upon 
their broad grazing lands gradually enrich themselves. 
The Indians accepted the offer, and are in a fair way 





of learning practically some of the advantages of civ- 
ilization, while the white inhabitants of western 
Nebraska will be permitted to sow and reap in such 
peace as they have never known before. The Sioux 
does not always kill a Nebraska citizen at sight, but 
he might as well do so if there is any truth in the old 
saying: ““One might as well be killed as scared to 
death.”’ 





The College Regatta has taken precedence of all 
other subjects as a newspaper topic for a week past. 
The very large number of contestants, greater than in 
any preceding year, has proportionately increased the 
public interest, but whether it will permit a successful 
race appears to be somewhat doubtful. A point on 
which a favorable result is still more to be desired is 
keeping the race free from such bitterness, suspicion, 
and recriminations as greatly marred the regattas 
both of last year and the year before. If this element 
can be kept out, we believe the moral as well as phys- 
ical effects of these contests will be excellent, 





The success of our riflemen at Dollymount 
seems to have caused some consternation across the 
Irish Channel, for the Adjutant of the English Eight 
writes Col. Gildersleeve that * the Council is not will- 
ing to admit another Team to shoot with our three 
Eights in the Elebo Shield match; but it proposes 
a match to take place on the 17th inst. for the Lloyd’s 
cup between the Americans and an Eight selected by 
the respective captains from the three British Teams.” 
In other words, the Americans cannot compete for 
the principal British prize at Wimbledon, but are 
offered a match with picked men from the English, 
Scotch and Irish “ teams.’”’ As the Americans repre- 
sent but few neople besides those of New York and 
Brooklyn, and are none of them from the sections 
famous for good shots, the English offer seems made 
more in a spirit of extreme caution than of fairness, 





The Spanish constitutional committee has com- 
pleted its labors. Their draft of the proposed consti- 
tution opens with a declaration of civil and religious 
liberty. It provides for a legislature eonsisting of a 
senate and chamber of deputies, composed as in other 
monarchical states. As this document was prepared 
in Spain, we are not surprised to find that it provides 
for the permanent occupation by magistrates of their 
positions, It is believed that the constitution will be 
adopted without modification, but how its adoption 
will improve the condition of the Spanish people 
themselves the dispatches do not tell us, 


The Bonapartists have heretofore had a popu- 
lar and reliable method of disposing of prominent 
political adversaries. Messrs. Paul and Graniér de 
Cassagnac, nominally editors, literally bullies and as- 
sassins, have challenged such anti-Bonapartists to 
mortal combat according to the code of honor, and, 
as few Frenchmen are brave enough to decline a 
challenge even from desperadoes, the Cassagnacs 
have silenced many troublesome tongues. But Gam- 
betta, upon whose courage no one can cast any imputa- 
tions, refused last week to fight the younger Cassagnac, 
and said he could not hold himself at the disposal of 
the first comer among his political adversaries, as he 
has other duties and responsibilities to fulfill toward 
his party, France, and the Republic. If Gambetta 
can make duelling unpopular in France, be will benefit 
her more perceptibly than he has yet succeeded in 
doing. 





That unrivalled region in the south of France 
lying about Toulouse, and along the course of the 
River Garonne, has been swept by a destructive flood 
rushing down from the Pyrenees with such sudden- 
ness that there is hardly a vestige of human industry 
left within a certain distance of the banks. The tele- 
graphic details are so meager, giving merely the num- 
ber of thousands of dead, and the number of hundreds 
of ruined homes, that our information is very indef- 
inite. It is certain, however, that a dense population 
has been visited by a misfortune such as seldom falls 
upon a civilized community. These poor people have 
not that elastic courage in the face of disaster which 
was such a help to the Chicago and Boston sufferers. 
They are far more apt than we are to give way to 
despair, and although the Government has taken ac- 
tive measures for relief, we must expect to hear sad 
news of their condition for some time to come. The 
loss to the world at large, too, is something to be re- 
gretted for a large part of La Vendée must have been 
desolated, and, no doubt, many of the most quaintly 
curious towns of that historic region are well nigh ob- 
literated. 


In the north of France, two small streams, 
neither of them greater in volume than an insignificant 
creek, have flooded their banks and destroyed several 
lives and much property. The heavy and continued 
rains have caused grave apprehensions along the 
larger French rivers. The Swiss canton of Geneva 
and the neighboring French frontier has been visited 
by a fearful hail storm, which caused great destruc- 
tion of life and property. Severe storms have raged 
over wide tracts of land in Hungary, hundreds of 
persons being made destitute and homeless, and a 
hundred or more being killed. Subscriptions have 
been opened in many places for the relief of the suf- 
ferers, and the responses have been numerous and 
hearty. 
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HYGIENE AT OUR MILITARY 
POSTS. 
{From the Army and Navy Journal.} 


IRCULAR No. 8, War Department, 
Surgeon-General’s Office, contains 
full reports from every post in the 
United States, with the plans of all the 
barracks, and remarks on food and cloth- 
ing from all the medical officers of the 
army. The principal report classifies the 
sub-reports under the heads of: 1. Habi- 
tations; 2. Food and Cooking; 3. Cloth- 
ing; 4. Hospital and Medical Supplies. 
The first subject is treated of very fully. 
It seems, to use the language of the 
report, that army habitations have im- 
proved within the last five years, or 
rather that the redyction of the army 
has made the barrack accommodation 
more adequate for the number of men 
remaining. The barracks have been fur- 
ther relieved by the employment of large 
parts of the army in the field. In spite 
of all this, at many posts and most re- 
cruit stations, much overcrowding still 
exists, and this the Surgeon General 
considers to be due to the fact that there 
is no law by which the Medical Depart- 
ment can be consulted on the sanitary 
eondition of buildings before erection, 
find that in consequence the defects are 
only found out when too late to be rem- 
edied. The grand defect, in the very 
best barracks reported on—those at 
Camp Douglas, Utah Territory—is the 
economy of space in the dormitories and 
consequent deficient air space per man. 
Second only to this is the decided defi- 
ciency of bathing facilities both for offi- 
cersand men. .. . It strongly urges 
the issue of cheap bathing tubs as regu- 
larly as bedsteads, and recommends a 
system of shower baths of warm water 
at every post for winter use. The latter 
system economizes the water—a very im- 
portant point at western posts—is cheap 
and easily put in practice, and has been 
successfully used in the great prison at 
Rouen, France, under similar circum- 
stances of crowding. The worst cases of 
bad ventilation are at the colder posts, 
and seem to be largely due to deficient 
heating apparatus and fuel. As the re- 
sult the report summarizes “that the 
service loses, by death or discharge, 00 
recount of overcrowded and badly ven- 
tilated barracks and guard-houses, about 
100 men every year,” 
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COMFORTS FOR THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 
(From the Churchman.] 


ERE is the problem for the econo- 

mists to work out. Itis to organize 
and produce a possibility of comfortable 
middle-class living in which one gets 
one’s money’s worth. It is to have a 
chance to practice coonomy withuut be 
ing ruined by it. Something is wanted 
by which without descending to the 
scale of the really poor, one can stand 
apart from the luxury and wastefulness 
of millionaire expenditure. 

This is needed in order to restore to 
professional and literary and cultivated 
life its freedom from the toils and 
temptations of money-making. Many 
men are content to be very far from 
riches provided they can have an assured 
position. They would infinitely prefer 
it, in fact, and would rejoice in the hon- 
orableness of a profession and its differ- 
ent ranks, but they cannot endure that 
they and their families must then be 
condemned to shabby and distasteful 
lives. There is no use in preaching ser- 
mons about the evils of inordinate 
wealth, and emphatically repeating 
Agur’s prayer, “‘Give me neither pov- 
erty nor riches,” unless there is some- 
thing which is attainable to represent 
this excellent medium. We are aware 
that the American mind is not easily 
satisfied with this, and that there will al- 
ways be more or less of struggle toward 
a style of life which is assumed to repre- 
sent the highest social grades. But we 
have seen many examples of quite an- 
other temper; instances enough, in fact, 
to make us sure that the fair opportunity 
only is wanting to the complete realiza- 
tion of this idea of plain living. There 
are numberless summer resorts where 
the best bred and best educated people 





manage to congregate, where board is 
cheap and where dress and display are 
ignored, and those who gather there are 
never so happy as in this quiet and really 
domestic way of life. These places con- 
tinue until they get their name up, and 
then the.world rushes in and spoils them. 





ARE WE A NATION OF TRAMPS? 
(From the Chicago Alliance.) 


7 E would ask our philosophic and 
contemplative readers to gaze at 
man as a vagrant. A few years ago he 
could not be contented in the East. The 
valley of Wyoming was not rich enough 
or pretty enough. He must go West. 
So he gushed over the prairies, calling 
them ‘Paradise’ and “Eden” and 
“ heaven’’ and all such pet names, Hay- 
ing thus enticed a vast quantity of us 
young people away from our mothers 
and uncles and aunts, this same creature 
that cooed so sweetly about the seas of 
grass now begs us to pack up and move 
along to the Black Hills or California. 
He proposes Texas to us to-day; to-mor- 
row he will beg us with tears to go to the 
great garden of the world along the 
Northern Pacific; and these tears will 
fall upon maps covered over with iso- 
thermal lines and crayon shadings to 
show where the coal formation shades off 
into gold quartz. We should agree to go 
with him to-morrow if we did not know 
that the queer creature will be after us 
in a short time to present the claims of 
Australia and Siberia. 


The moral results of this human vag- 
rancy are appalling. We religious peo- 
ple have to follow them, carrying a 
schoolhouse and achurch. And our ele- 
gant home churches are empty. It is 
obvious that the mission effort of the 
future will consist largely in securing a 
law of replevin, by which men, women, 
and children can be brought back and be 
compelled to settle down close to a meet- 
ing-house and a printing press and a sew- 
ing society. To run after these immortal 
souls with a meeting-house in our valise, 
and with ita young preacher that cost 
the board ef education %5,000 before he 
preached bis first discourse, is impossible. 
Indeed, this whole matter of human vag- 
rancy must be reviewed. We wish no 
excitement over the matter, but we 
would love to see a committee appointed 
at least with power to draw up a preain- 
bie and resolutions. 





DR. PARKER ON EXCHANGE OF 
PULPITS. ° 
(From the English Indefendent.] 

R. PARKER said it fell to his lot to 

say how the matter looked to him 
asa Nonconformist. He understood that, 
in the opinion of counsel, a clergyman 
of the Church of England would be vio- 
lating an? historical and unwritteu law 
if he took any official part in a Noncon- 
formist service. He might not even pray 
audibly in a meeting of Nonconformists. 
According to that unwritten law, he 
cannot even read the Scriptures to a 
Nonconformist congregation. He put 
the case thus minutely that the clergy 
themselves might clearly see the position 
supposed to be determined for them by 
this unwritten and inferential law. Al- 
lowing that there might have been a 
time in English history when such a law 
appeared to be necessary, it seemed to 
him that such a law was entirely out of 
harmony with the spirit of the better 
times in which we live. That had been 
repealed by the growing intelligence and 
enlarging catholicity of honest men, and 
ought now to be treated simply as a dead 
letter. If there was indeed a written 
and specific law, they must agitate for 
its abolition. On the other hand, if the 
argument, was based on custom and 
usage, or faterence, then, in his opinion, 
one unwritten law must be met by an- 
other, and those of the clergy who wish- 
ed for fraternal intercourse with other 
churches must assert their liberty and 
defend it at all costs. The clergy were 
now called upon to do one of two things 
—either to keep up old differences and 
separations, and to give a mournful im- 
mortality to controversies chiefly mem- 
orable for their bitterness, or to say the 
times have changed. Nonconformity 
had amply vindicated its political loyal- 
ty and its religious earnestness, and it 
was now time to close the ranks of Prot- 
estantism, and to eleyate the spirit of 





charity infinitely above the spirit of sec- 
tarianism and distrust. If fifty clergy- 
men of the Church of England would 
preach in fifty Nonconformist pulpits, 
the battle would be won, and no Bishop 
could ever reverse the victory. 





WHAT THE FREEDMEN MUST DO. 
(From the Boston Globe.] 


T was sound advice.that Fred Douglas 
gave his colored brethren in his 
Fifth of July speech. He told them that 
they had been injured long enough by 
those who professed to be their friends. 
There had been quite enough begging by 
white people in their name, and it was 
time for them to go alone. Be inde- 
pendent, he said tothem. Stop begging 
for yourselves; if you build churches, do 
not ask the white people to pay for 
them; if you have banks, colleges and 
papers, do not ask other people to sup- 
port them. Cut loose from all invidious 
class institutions; part company with all 
those wandering mendicants who have 
followed you simply for paltry gain; if 
you need a Moses, find him within your 
own tribes. This is sensible talk, and 
the sooner the colored people act on this 
advice the better for themselves and for 
all. They are no longer wards. 





THE COMING CHURCH EDIFICE. 
(From the Interior.) 


T is time our churches were true to 
the grand missionary character of 
this age. They should neither be maus- 
oleums about a dead history, nor tem- 
ples to embody in stone a theory of 
religion which has passed away from the 
thought of men. The ideas to which 
even our churches should conform are 
progress, brotherhood, instruction, and 
help. Therefore we need, in ‘all the ap- 
pointments of the building, a constant 
suggestion of these truths. There should 
be plenty of light, for religion is an open 
secret. There should be an ample roof, 
covering a convenient gathering-place; 
for a church is a room in which to hear 


the gospel. Every idea that is not help- 
ful to the practical work of saving, 


instructing, comforting people, and 
bringing them into fellowship with{one 
another and with God, should be rigidly 
excluded, 

These remarks come to us forcibly, in 
view of some of the new churches of this 
city (Chicago). On Sabbath last the 
magnificent house of the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church was dedicated. It 
marks an era in church architecture. A 
room one hundred feet by one hundred 
and ‘twenty-five, with pews arranged in 
semicircle on a figor that slopes from 
every side toward the pulpit, in which 
two thousand people are brought within 
easy hearing range of the preacher, 
amply lit by windows on three sides, and 
with such a configuration of walls fand 
ceiling as to make perfect acoustics. 
This superb room comes nearer to our 
idea of a perfect auditorium than any 
we have everseen. The architecture is 
not classic, is not anything we know of. 
The exterior of the building is a kind of 
a Mohammedan, Greek, Egyptian, Yan- 
kee combination. But everything with- 
in and without is subordinate to the 
grand democratic idea of a cheerful, 
joyful place for speaking and hearing 
the gospel. It will be a glad time for 
practical Christianity when a servile im- 
itation of the past shall be supplanted 
by bold work in and for the present, 
when churches shall be built not for a 
dim suggestion of dark ages, but for the 
uses of men and women who are trying 
to carry the gospel to the homeless and 
godless multitude. 





TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIPS AP- 
PROVED. 
(From the Churchman.) 

GIFT from the Hon. Geo. Bancroft, 

a few years ago, to Harvard Uni- 
versity, is the foundation for a traveling 
scholarship, by which the young gradu- 
ate who wins the place is enabled to 
travel in Europe and continue his edu- 
cation. We think this is not the only 
case of the kind, but the custom is not 
yet a common one. We do not see why 
it is not an example worth following. 
The ambition of seniors is largely in the 
direction of foreign travel, and every in- 
ducement which puts forward education 
as the primary end should be used. 





Every year sees a larger number of 
American young men going abroad, and 
the reflex influence upon our life and 
habits is sure to increase. We do not 
look with disfavor on this; but we in- 
sist that, since foreign travel is coming 
to be regarded as a necessity, it should 
be duly recognized in our educational 
plans. The protection against a silly 
and superficial society, growing out of 
contact with the merely outward cur- 
rents of foreign life, is in a wise and 
thoughtful use of opportunities of ob- 
servation abroad. The day of provin- 
cialism is fast going by with us, but it 
needs all the conservative force of the 
church and the school to prevent the 
coming in of a cosmopolitan day which 
mistakes knowingness for knowledge, 
and a shallow infidelity for a compre- 
hensive faith. No protective system 
will avail to keep America from free 
contact with Europe, as some seem still 
to wish. The true protective system 
consists in the solid edification of Amer- 
ican life, so that it shall be able to use 
to best advantage the more highly or- 
ganized development of older Europe. 





FRESH WATER COLLEGES. 
{From Zion’s Herald.) 

UR multiplied colleges are uneco- 

nomical indeed. The same experi- 
enced professors might instruct readily 
twice the numbers they now have in 
their class-rooms. It costs an immense 
sum to secureso many libraries and cabi- 
nets. But, after all, let us think of the 
compensations. Hundreds are drawn to 
these small institutions by the personal 
efforts of their particular friends who 
would not otherwise attend. The “ fresh 
water” college is brought near the homes 
and sensibilities of the people who might 
not think of undertaking the expensive 
work of sending their sons to New 
Haven or Cambridge. Besides, in these 
small’ colleges the faculty has an amaz- 
ing personal power over the limited 
number of students within their halls, 
both moral and intellectual. They can 
better personally inspire them to liberal 
scholarship and noble lives, and exercise 
a wholesome, involuntary, but powerful 
influence for good over their characters 
while in the formative state. These small 
colleges turn out vigorous and earnest 
students, Success, then, to the “fresh 
water colleges,” even with their long 
string of honorary degrees! 





ABOUT THE JEWS IN AMERICA. 
i(* Maccabeous” in the Jewish Messenger.) 
AT a thin-skinned, sensitive peo- 
ple we Jews are in some respcts! 
How fearful we are of the slightest reflec- 
tion upon our faith, how indignant at 
the most harmless criticism of our insti- 
tutions! And, strange tosay, how many 
of us there are who find excuses for still 
grumbling that prejudice against our 
race has not yet altogether died out! It 
is certainly astonishing that a nation 
which has endured so much bitter perse- 
cution in the past should be so impatient 
of the merest breath of intolerance in 
their present vastly improved condition. 
For our condition is vastly improved, 
improved co much, indeed, that it is safe 
to say that we are now no worse off than 
any other people; and in many respects, 
we are better off than others. 

Jews are elected to offices—national, 
state, county, and municipal—without a 
word being said against them on account 
of their race, while a Catholic can not 
stand for office without being assailed on 
all sides by super zealous Protestant 
opponents—as witness the case of Senator 
Francis Kernan. What respectable 
paper—nay, what paper of any kind— 
assailed Mr. Lewis at the last election, 
when he was running for Alderman, on 
the score of religion? What democratio 
paper assailed Mr. Hess (Republican) 
when he was running for the Assembly, 
on the score of his being a Jew? What 
Republican paper assailed Mr. Dessar 
(Democrat) when he was candidate for 
the Assembly? 

Let us think of these things, and con- 
trast them with the condition of affairs 
in other countries, and towards other 
people, and we shall find that we have 
nothing at all to complain ef, but every- 
thing to be grateful for, and that there 
is no prejudice, to speak of, against the - 
Jews in America. o 
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RUSSIAN HORSES. 


TSSIA, although the number of its horses 
is gradually decreasing, has still a far better sup- 
ply than any other country in Europe, having, as Herr 
von Langenfeldt, quoting from the returns of the Cen- 
tral Statistical Bureau of St. Petersburg, informs us, 
almost three times the number of horses in proportion 
to its population that Prussia, England, France, or 
even Austria possesses. There are, in fact, upwards 
of 20,000,000 horses in Russia, or about twenty-seven to 
every 100 inhabitants. The proportion is much greater 
in particular districts, notably Siberia, which has a 
horse to almost every man of the population. The 
eastern and south-eastern governments are the next 
best provided; afterwards come the central govern- 
ments. Poland, Finland, and Caucasia are ill supplied, 
still they are not so badly off as the south and south- 
western governments, where oxen have chiefly to be 
used for agricultural purposes. 
There are four great breeds of horses in Russia—the 
steppe horse, the mountain horse of Caucasia, the 
forest horse of the north, and the draught horse, known 
as the Bitjug. Foremost among the steppe horses is 
that of the Don, descended from an old Tartar race, 
which has been improved by crossing with Arab, Per- 
sian, Tscherkess, and Turkish breeds. They surpass all 
the other Russian horses in lightness and fleetness. 
Their preéminent characteristics are keen sight, a swift 
untiring pace, combined with the power of living on 
scanty fare. The best of them are either taken for 
troop horses or sold into the interior. As they live out 
all the year round on the steppe, they are accustomed 
to changes of climate, and are consequently extremely 
suitable for field service. The Calmuck horse, belong- 
ing to the steppes in the government of Astrakan, and 
of a Mongolian or Tartar breed, is small and ugly, use- 
less for draught purposes, but alike hardy and spirited. 
A ready sale has always been found in Khiva as well 
as Russia for these horses, which used formerly to be 
largely in request for mounting light cavalry troops, 
The Kirghese and Bashkir horse is small and ugly, like 
the Calmuck, to which it is related. It is more muscu- 
lar, however, and larger boned, is never fed in stables, 
and is able to bear both hunger and thirst with great 
endurance. Among this breed of horses excellent 
trotters are frequently found and command high 
prices. The Karabajhsk is the most celebrated of the 
Caucasian horses and is greatly esteemed throughout 
the whole of Russia. The breed, produced very many 
years ago from Truchmenisch and Arab stallions, is 
distinguished by extraordinary instinct, quickness of 
hearing, and a remarkable power of maintaining its 
equilibrium, which latter quality renders it of inesti- 
mable value in mountainous districts. The most 
generally diffused breed in Caucasia is the Kabardin- 
isch or Tscherkess, which has sprung from crossing 
different mountain races with Arab horses. It is large, 
strong, spirited, cautious, and sure-footed, recognizes 
places readily, and stands the vicissitudes of both heat 
and cold with equalindifference. The largest and most 
powerful of these horses are found in Great Kabarda, 
and are used for mounting the Caucasian division of 
dragoons. Among the northern horses the Tschmud, 
which has been bred in Lithuania for centuries, is the 
best known. It is small, and has short feet, is good- 
tempered, enduring, light in harness, pleasant to ride, 
and exceedingly useful for farming purposes. These 
horses are most abundantin the western portion of the 
government of Koyno, but are likewise found in other 
north-western governments, as well as in Poland. The 
Kleppers, natives of the island of Oesel, are descended 
from the Tschmud, and are equally small, but remark- 
ably strong and good-tempered. Unfortunately the 
race is almost extinct, the pure breed being preserved 
only by the Esthonians. In Courland it is mixed with 
the double Klepper, which is a larger but less powerful 
horse. The Obvinsk race, in the governments of Perm 
and Witilka is descended from certain Courland Klep- 
pers transported by order of Peter the Great to Count 
Strogonoff’s estates in the first-named government. 
The existing breed, which during the last few years 
has lost its original purity, is well shaped, and gener- 
ally of a yellowish tiuge of color, with a black stripe 
along the back. These Obvinsk horses are patient, 
lively, and never tire in their pace; they bave, how- 
ever, no great strength, and cannot be used to carry 
heavy weights. Among other northern horses are 
those of Kasan, bred from Tschmuds and Tscheremiss- 
es, and useful as post-horses, the Mesenki, found in the 
government of Archangel, and distinguished for their 
strength and endurance, and the Pinegi horses. In 
Finland the true Finnish breed is only met with in 
the government of Tavashus. The Altai horses of 
Siberia, which are wonderfully strong in the leg, are 
used for the trade caravans. The Bitjugs are natives 
of Central Russia and take their name from the river 
Bitjuga, in the government of Woronesch, in the rich 
meadows of which they thrive. They are of tolerable 
size, extremely strong, and suited for heavy work as 
well as for quick driving. Unfortunately this fine 
race is nearly extinct. 
At the time of the last returns there were seven 
Crown studs in Russia and one in Poland, containing 








altogether 3,602 brood mares and horses, with twelve | in gas tar, buried in their runs, will drive away moles. 


Crown stables having 945 stallions. The Chrjanoy 
stud, purchased by the Crown thirty years ago from 
the heirs of Count Orloff, is divided into three secticgns, 
one devoted to pure English horses, another to saddle 
horses, and the third to trotting horses. The Derkuli 
stud breeds English carriage horses, the New Alexan- 
drov a kind of half-blood saddle horse, the Simarevsk 
thorough-bred Arabs, and the Strjeletzl Oriental sad- 
dle horses. In the Orenburgh studs.horses are bred 
for the light cavalry and the artillery. Russia further 
possesses 2,444 private studs, having 6,496 stallions and 
about 70,000 brood mares, besides upwards of 69,000 
stallions and 620,000 brood mares in the Copack and 
steppe “ tabunes.”. Horse-breeding has decreased on 
private estates since the emancipation of the serfs, 
and many of the studs have been broken up, and have 
passed in part into the hands of the peasantry. In 
Russia there are 380 horse fairs at which about 150,000 
animals are annually sold, out of about 263,000 brought 
to market. The average price per horse is sixty rou- 
bles, consequently the yearly returns amount to 
9,000,000 roubles or a million and a quarter sterling. 
The imperial authorities announce an exhibition of 
Russian-bred stallions and mares at Moscow next Sep- 
tember, when about three thousand pounds are to be 
distributed in prizes.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FOREST PRESERVATION. 


O us, with our inexcusable ignorance and al- 

most criminal neglect of forestry, the following 
summary of the new laws in Prussia should carry a 
timely lesson: 

“The recent legislation in favor of the protection of 
forests in Prussia, though denounced in the indepen- 
dent press as insufficient for its purpose of keep- 
ing down the price of fuel, will yet have the effect 
of preserving not merely the existing Govern- 
ment and parish woods, but making it difficult for 
private owners to reduce theirs. In order to cut 
down freely they must first show that vested in- 
terests in the neighborhood, as, for instance, where 
land is sheltered by belts of plantation, are not to 
suffer by the process. The discussion in the House of 
Deputies at Berlin as well as in the press has been 
very lively. And this, no doubt, has called attention 
to the same subject in Russia, where, as the price of 
fuel is constantly rising, the different provincial gov- 
ernments have been ordered to submit to St. Peters- 
burg schemes for ordinances suited to their respective 
local circumstances. It is directed that the mining in- 
dustries, fast becoming important, may be supplied 
out of the Government forests at moderate fixed rates, 
as has hitherto been usually permitted; but care is to 
be taken that this license is not in future abused by 
their selling any of the timber nominally procured for 
this purpose. Finland is, ofall parts of Russia, that 
which gives most anxiety to the Government in con- 
nection with the fuel question, which is becoming 
pressing for the whole north of Europe. The forests 
in the interior have long been drawn heavily on for 
the supply of the neeessities of the barer portions of 
North Russia proper; while the coasts are being grad- 
ually cleared by an increasing export trade. This pro- 
cess of exhaustion at both ends has been carried so far 
that it is feared that the climate is already affected by 
it; and the provincial authorities have been directed 
to prepare the necessary protective measures with all 
speed. It is even stated that the contracts already 
entered into with Swedish merchants for further ex- 
ports will be suspended under the proposed ordinance, 
—Pall Malt Gazette. 


THE POTATO BEETLES. 


HEY are in full force now in the Atlantic 
States, and our farmers are learning by expe- 
rience what their Western brethren have for three or 
four years past been telling them. There seems to be 
nothing to do but fight them with Paris green, taking 
every precaution to avoid inhaling it or getting it into 
a wound, and to keep it out of the way of all living 
creatures except the beetles. This poison is sprinkled 
when in solution, or dusted when in powder, over the 
surface of the leaves, a common watering-pot and a 
tin can, with holes in the bottom, being the two sim- 
plest agents for the accomplishment of the respective 
processes. Besides these we venture to mention, on 
the authority of the Ohio Farmer, ‘‘Gray’s Garden 
Sprinkler and Bug Exterminator ” and “ Peck’s Liquid 
Atomizer.” We have also seen at R. H. Allen & Co.’s, 
in this city, a simple machine for throwing the pow- 
der effectually upon the potato-leaves. It is said, by 
a practical agriculturist, to work admirably. Any of 
these machines can doubtless be obtained from re-4 
sponsible dealers all over the country. 


THE strawberry raisers of Dighton, Mass., sent 
to the Boston markets, two weeks ago, over 10,000 
boxes, 1800 of which went on Friday from one field. 


More than two million dollars’ worth of 
cattle have been stolen from Texas by Mexican raiders 
since January Ist. 


The crop reports from the Southern States are 
generally encouraging. This applies to cotton as well 
as other crops. 


- According to the Gardener's Monthly tow dipped 
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EXPIRATIONS.—Look aT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








EITHER ONE. 


BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Union holds good also for PiymoutTH 
Puuprit, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premium ag 
two separate subscriptions at $8 cach (or %). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 20 cents for postage on either 
publication; and, for the premiums, 50 cents on Nos. 
1, Lincoln ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 5, Girls. or 25 cents 
for No. 8, Washington. 








RENEWALS. 


PLEASE remember, All new subscriptions are dated 
the first issue of the current month, whatever that may 
be, so that they expirein a year from thattime. If you 
want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly Illustrated Numbers and George MacDonald’s 
new story—please take pains }o renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will be 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 
—nor we either! 








POSTAGE. 


PLEASE note that in addition to all subscription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage paYable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Ofice of the subscriber’s residence. 
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PICTURE PREMIUMS. 

1. Marshall’s PEOPLE’s PoRTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THe EASTER CROSS. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo, 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OuR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 
5. OUR GIRLS: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 











In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 








N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “‘ Buys*’ to new subscribers, 
the “ Cross” to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as “renewals” will be entered and 
served as new subscribers. 








SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 
Subgertpston py Total. 
2cents. $3 20 
le 8 45 
370 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Either one, without Premium 
wane with Premium No. 3... 
with either No. 1, 2, 
20 “ 
Postage on both 
Periodicals. 
40 cents. 5 90 


DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Both, without Premium 

Both, with either Chromo and i 
“ Washington” 40 6 65 

Both, with any two Premiums 40 * 715 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, ete., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. 8. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 


—r RATES TO CLUBS. 


Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 


- J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 








